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“ 

Enemy TANKS ON RIGHT FLANK!” 
It's Crash Action for a Canadian 
gun crew. That means they've got 
to “draw quick” and shoot fast. 
As the Field Artillery Tractor 
grinds to a two-wheel stop, the 
crew scrambles out and goes into 
action like the crack of a six- 
tongued whip. Down goes the 

lattorm. Gun and trailer swing 
into firing position. One man 
races to remove breech and muzzle 
covers, as another sets the dial 
sight and depresses the gun. At the 
same instant, Number Four heaves 
the hand spike in place and swings 
the trail into position. While 
the auxiliary Tractor thunders up 
with reserve ammunition trailers, 
Gunners Five and Six prepare 
shells for the hungry breech of 
the big field piece. Smoothly the 


muzzle comes to bear on the target. 


Less than 60 seconds after the 
Artillery Tractor’s wheels skid to 
a stop, the gun is hurling 25-pound 
shells at enemy tanks. That's the 
kind of split-second timing and 
smooth teamwork which is win- 
ning world-wide respect for Can- 
ada’s mechanized army. 
. 

Ford of Canada’s 16,000 workers 
are proud to be represented on 
Canadian gun teams. The military 
vehicles which roll, by the thou- 
sand, from Final Testing Grounds 
at Windsor, Ontario, are the 
finest, sturdiest products which 
modern craftsmanship can pro- 
vide. The Field Artillery Tractor 
is one of more than forty types of 
battle vehicles produced by Ford 
of Canada. 


FORD V-8 AND MERCURY CARS 
FORO TRUCKS, TRACTORS 
AND BUSES 


Rated by experts among the best- 
trained, best-equipped striking 
forces in all bistory—Canada can 
well be proud of the army repre- 
senting her in the world-wide 
fight for freedom. Proud indeed 
is Ford of Canada that sturdy, 
Canadian-made vehicles carry 
these modern warriors into battle. 
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Exercise ‘Spartan’, March, 1943 


Canadian infantrymen advancing through the spring sunshine 


THE CANADIAN ARMY IN BRITAIN 


1942 1943 


by MAJOR C. P. STACEY * 


N the 17th of December, 1942, a dis- 
tinguished company assembled on a 
roadside “somewhere in Southern England 
to watch a military demonstration which 
had some significance in Canadian history 
For more than two hours units and sub- 
units representing the arms and services 
‘Historical Officer at the Canadian Headquarters in England 


so 


of the Canadian Army Overseas poured 
rapidly past. Leading the parade was a 
squadron of one of the divisional recon- 
naissance regiments which have replaced 
the divisional cavalry of earlier times 
equipped with armoured reconnaissance 
cars and fast-moving carriers filled with 
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soldiers highly trained for the task of 
‘skirmishing (as our grandtathers would 
have called it) in the torefront of the 
advance. Next came a squadron of an 
armoured car regiment, a unit famous in 
(‘anadian annals as horsed cavalry, but 
which now has for mounts fast and tormid- 
able armoured vehicles giving it such a 
lar-ranging mobility and a power of fire 
as the mounted troops of previous wars 
never possessed A squadron of another 
celebrated cavalry regiment followed This 
is NOW an armoured regiment: and its Ram 
cruiser tanks, Canadian-designed and Can- 
adian-built, rolled past the saluting base 
at high speed. impressive symbols of the 
transtormation which mechanization has 
wrought in modern war 

Behind came detachments of all the 
other arms and services. [Troops of Artil- 
ler\ held, anti-tank, light and heavy 
anti-aircratt. medium moved past, each 
with its own formidable weapons The 
(Corps of Engineers and the Corps of Signals 
were represented An infantry rifle com- 
pany passed in troop-carrying vehicles 
Lnits of the Army Service Corps. the 
Ordnance Corps (including a mobile laun- 
dry). and the Medical, Dental, Provost 
and Postal Corps followed in order, each 
carried in the vehicles appropriate to its 
own essential function in the complex life 
of a modern army 

\ll these units had passed on tires or 
tracks Now, last of all, came a company 
of a marching infantry battalion, moving 
past at the double, that the spectators 
might be reminded that military success is 
still purchased by the endurance and 
determination of the individual soldier 
qualities more important to-day than they 
ever were. [he audience was told, “Can- 
adian infantry battalions are trained to 
march at the rate of 10 miles in two hours 
carrying their weapons and ammunition 
and at the end of their march they must 
he. and are, fit to fight 

[his parade took place on the third 
anniversary of the landing of the “first 
flight of the Ist Canadian Division in the 
Lnited Kingdom in 1939 To those who 
had witnessed the development of the 
Canadian military force in Britain from 
those early days, when it consisted of a 
single infantry division and a few ancillary 
troops, armed mainly with the weapons of 
the last war, into the powerful mechanized 
force of which a cross-section paraded on 
this winter day of 1942, the demonstration 


June, 1942 
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was a most heartening experience. General 
\icNaughton spoke afterwards of how 
thrilling the display had been for those 
who had been concerned in “building the 
show up from its small beginnings He 
pointed out one particular fact: whereas 
in 1939 Canada had possessed almost no 
war industry, now nearly all the remark- 
able variety of vehicles and weapons 
demonstrated in this parade were Can- 
adian in manufacture, while some were 
(Canadian in design 

[he day s proceedings served to sym- 
holize the fact that the three years since 
1939. though they have brought the 
Canadian Army Overseas little contact 
with the enemy. have nevertheless been 
vears of intense activity and remarkable 
expansion. The history of the Canadian 
military force in Britain down to the early 
summer of 1942 has already been outlined 
in articles in this Journal. (1) The present 
article describes very briefly the events that 
have taken place during the months since 


1) July, 1941; August, 1942. October, 1942 


Men of a Canadian heavy anti-aircraft regiment 
manning 4 3.7-inch gun somewhere in England 
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October, 1942: Colonel The Hon. J. L 


Ralston, Minister of National Defence, during 4 visit to England 


addresses units which took part in the raid on Dieppe 


These months have been eventtul 
They have seen important increases in the 
strength of the Canadian Army Overseas 
as well as significant developments in its 
training and organization, and improve- 
ments in its equipment. More than this 
they have witnessed, at Dieppe on 19 
\ugust last, the first large-scale clash 
hetween the new Canadian Army and the 
enemy whom it crossed the sea to 
encounter 


The Continued Growth of the Overseas Army 


Since the arrival of the first Canadian 
troops late in 1939, the growth of the 
Canadian Army in the United Kingdom 
has gone steadily on Month after month 
transports have brought into British ports 
new formations and units to swell its order 
of battle. and reinforcements to maintain 


252 


at full strength the units already in the 


country. During 1942 and the early months 
of 1943 the process continued without 


interruption. On 19 April, 1943, the Prime 
\linister of Canada told a | oronto audience 
that there were 190.000 Canadian soldiers 
in Britain 

In January, 1942. Mr King had 
announced the intention of the Govern- 
ment to create overseas a Canadian Army 
of two Army Corps, and added that with 
this aim in view the 4th Canadian Division 
was to be converted into an armoured 
division and sent overseas [his 
gramme was carried out during the period 
under review In the course of the summer 
and autumn of 1942. a succession of con- 
vovs brought the 4th Canadian Armoured 
Division into British ports The Div- 
isional Headquarters arrived at the begin- 


pro- 
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ning of September This brought the total 
number of Canadian divisions in Britain 
to five, two of them armoured 

\part from these formations, the lirst 
Canadian Army. commanded by Lieut- 
enant-General MeNaughton 
contains a great variety of Corps, Army 
and GH Q troops. a catalogue of which 
would require many pages Recent months 
have seen much development in these 
categories The technical units have mul- 
tiplied vastly. some arriving from Canada 
others being organized from Canadian 
troops in the United Kingdom There 
have been important changes in organiza- 
tion, as atltecting these and other units 
which could not be rehearsed here without 
hoth wearving the reader and assisting 
the enemy 

On 15 January, 1943, the appointments 
to the additional Canadian Corps Head- 
guarters, the establishment of which had 
been forecast by Mr King, were an- 
nounced Miajor-General EL W. Sansom 
who until this time had commanded one 
of the Armoured Divisions, became Corps 
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Commander with the rank of Lieutenant- 
General The Corps previously existing 
remained under the command of Lieut- 
enant-General H D Crerar. who, it 
will be recalled. was formerly Chief of the 
General Staff at National Defence Head- 
quarters, Ottawa 

During the year there were several 
changes in the command of divisions In 
September, 1942. it was announced that 
\lajor-General G Pearkes, VC. an 
officer of wide experience in two wars, was 
relinquishing the command of the Ist 
Canadian Division to return to Canada 
and assume the appointment of General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Pacific Com- 
mand This Command had assumed added 
importance with the Japanese invasion of 
the Aleutian Islands) About the same time 
it was announced that Major-General C. B 
Price. who had served overseas since the 
beginning of the war and had latterly 
commanded the 3rd Canadian Division 
had been seconded from the Canadian 
\rmy on appointment as Overseas Com- 
missioner of the Canadian Red Cross 


17 December, 1942: A Canadian armoured car passing the saluting base during the parade which marked the 
third anniversary of the landing of the first flight of Canadian troops in 1939. The battle-flag of the first Canadian 
Army flies above the stand. 
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In the spring of 1943, a 
squadron of Fighting French 
troops, attached to a Cane- 
dian armoured division, 
mounted quard at the div- 
sion'’s headquarters. The 
guard is here seen being 
nspected by Major- 


seneral C tein 


Major-General G. G 
Simonds, whose sppoint- 
ment to command 3 
Canadian division 
snnounced_in April, 1943 
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Society. In April, 1943, Nlajor-General 
} Hl Roberts, who had commanded the 
one Canadian field artillery regiment that 
reached France in 1940. and subsequently 
commanded the Dieppe raiding force, left 
the 2nd Canadian Division to take com- 
mand of the large group of Canadian 
Reintorcement Lnits now organized in 
I-ngland 

[Ihe commanders of the Canadian 
Divisions now in Britain are Miajor- 
General R Keller. who formerly 
commanded an intantry brigade: Major- 
General H | N Salmon (1). who fought 
in the last war and has served overseas 
since the beginning of the present one 
\lajor-General Worthington, a lead- 
ing exponent of armoured wartare, who 
came to England in command of the Ist 
Canadian Army lank Brigade: Major- 
General ( RS. Stein. who commanded 
an armoured brigade betore being appointed 
to the command of an armoured division: 
and Nlajor-General G Simonds, who 


(1) Since killed in tlving accident \pril 29th 


Me or-\oenera R Keller, 
whose appointment to com- 
mand a Canadian division 
wes announced in Septem 

ber, 1949 
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came overseas as a staff officer of the Ist 
[Division and has since held several impor- 
tant commands and staff appointments In 
divisional commands, as in less senior 
ones, the trend has increasingl\ 
towards the appointment of younger 
officers At the times of their appoint- 
ments, General Keller was 4] years of age 
and General Simonds, the youngest general 
otficer in the Canadian service, only 39 


lhe Raid on Dieppe 


In a previous article the successive 
changes in the role of the Canadian troops 
in Britain, reflecting the shifting fortunes 
of the war, have been outlined In the 
earliest days the Canadian troops looked 
forward to taking their place in France 
heside the British Expeditionary Force 
and in June, 1940. a few Canadian bat- 
talions actually landed in France, only to 
be withdrawn when the crumbling of 
I-'rench resistance made it clear that to 
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Fallers’ at Work’ (Canadian Forestry Corps, Scottish 


] 


Highlands, spring, 1942). From a watercolour by 


Lieut. W. A Osilvie 


commit further forces there would be a 
useless sacrifice. During the anxious months 
that followed, when Britain lay under the 
imminent threat of invasion, the Can- 
adians formed a most important part of 
the defensive organization of the islands 
and as the British forces grew in strength 
and improved in equipment after the 
Dunkirk losses, the Canadian force, like- 
wise growing, continued to train for a role 
in the anticipated Battle of England 
During 1941 and 1942, however, a change 
began to manifest itself. Allied strength 
was increasing; and the Canadian force 
came to be regarded, and to regard itself 
less as a safeguard against a German 
invasion of Britain than as the potential 
spearhead of an anticipated Allied offensive 
against the Continent. Such an enterprise 
is what every man in the Canadian Army 
Overseas looks forward to; and in August 
of 1942, in the raid on Dieppe. formations 
of the Canadian Army took the leading 
part in an operation preliminary to the 
greater attack 

It is not proposed to describe the 
Dieppe enterprise at length in this place 
[he story was told in a statement issued 
by the Minister of National Defence in 
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September, and much has been written on 
the subject by private persons possessing 
various degrees of information Mloreover 
it is intended that a separate article on the 
subject shall be published shortly in this 
Journal. For the moment it is enough to 
suggest the place of this operation in the 
strategy of 1942 and in the history of the 
Canadian Army Overseas 

In the summer of 1942 the enemy was 


surging forward in Russia, constantly 
gaining further ground in the tace of the 
gallant resistance of the Soviet armies 
In the Middle East the British Eighth 


Army was standing at bay in front of Alex- 
andria, awaiting the attack by Rommel 
which was duly delivered and duly 
beaten back at the end of August In 
Western Europe powerful German and 
\llied forces faced each other across the 
narrow ditch that is the English Channel 
In these conditions, as we now know, the 
chiefs of the United Nations. after balanc- 
ing all the possibilities of offensive action 
decided to strike their first heavy blow in 
North Africa) The possibility of a “heavy 
intervention across the Channel during 
1942 was ruled out because. as explained 
to Parliament by Nir Churchill on 11 
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November, landing crait on the necessary 
scale were not vet available In consulta- 
tion with American military leaders, it was 
accordingly decided “to hold the enemy 
on the French shore and to strike at his 
southern flank the Mlediterranean 
through North Africa 

\s Nir Churchill pointed out, it was 
essential that the enemy should continue 
to fear and to provide against an Allied 
descent in the West) “Only in this way 
could we drew and keep the largest pos- 
sible number of Germans pinned in the 
Pas de Calais. along the coast of Irance 
and in the Low Countries \t the same 
time, it was essential to obtain as early 
as possible operational experience and 
information to assist in planning the 
western attack which would materialize 
when the time was ripe In an earlier 
speech, on & September, \fr) Churchill had 
explained his own view of the Dieppe 
operation in the tollowing terms 

The raid must be considered a recon- 
naissance in torce We had to get all the 
information necessary  betore launching 
operations on a much larger scale | 
personally regarded the Dieppe assault, to 
which | gave my sanction, as an indis- 
pensable preliminary to full-scale opera- 
tions 

It is in the light of these explanations 
by the person best qualified to give them 
that the Dieppe operation must be inter- 
preted 

It was a perilous task, such as could be 
entrusted only to troops of the highest 
quality. Nothing is more certain. than 
that the ordinary Canadian soldier in 
Britain would have violently resented it 
had such an enterprise taken place without 
the participation of the Canadian force 
which had waited so long and so eagerly 
for action. When it was decided that the 
First Canadian Army should provide the 
main body of the assaulting force, it was 
also decided that the majority of the 
troops should come trom the 2nd Canadian 
Division. This division, accordingly, sup- 
plied two infantry brigades for the opera- 
tion. The Ist Division. while it had seen 
nothing like the amount of action it had 
desired, had nevertheless had minor op- 
portunities of active employment in France 
in 1940 and at Spitsbergen in 1941. The 
2nd Division had been in the United 
Kingdom since 1940 and was in a high 
state of training and general efficiency, 
but had been given no such opportunities 
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[he same applied to the Ist Canadian Army 
lank Brigade, which provided a_ tank 
battalion for the assault. This formation 
had arrived in the United Kingdom in 


June, 1941 


This operation was prepared and plan- 
ned with exceptional thoroughness. General 
\icNaughton has said that in all his wide 
military experience he has never known an 
instance ‘in which matters were gone at so 
thoroughly and with such’ meticulous 
care. Every possible source of information 
concerning the terrain and the defences 
was laid under contribution: and_ the 
troops to be employed underwent a pro- 
gramme of special training to fit them for 
this particular task 

[his was the largest of the many 
combined operations that have been 
directed against the German-held coasts ot 
[-urope: and it was the first in which tanks 
were employed Of the results obtained 
from it, it is still impossible to speak at 
length without affording to the enemy 
intelligence which he would certainly turn 
to his advantage against our troops on 
subsequent occasions. That the informa- 
tion gained concerning the enemy s defences 
and the means of overcoming them was ot 
great value is undoubted The experience 
obtained was useful in the great North 
\frican combined operation carried out 
some weeks later, when Allied forces 
occupied French Morocco and Algeria and 
moved into Tunisia: and it will be still 
more useful in the European operations 
which lie ahead. The arrangements made 
for co-operation between sea, land and air 
forces proved extremely efficient, and the 
Canadian soldiers, in the reports which 
were written by men of all ranks after the 
operation, were loud in their praise of the 
support received from both the Navy and 
the RAF. The Air Force was able, in 
the course of the day's work. to inflict upon 
the enemy losses which are now estimated 
to have run as high as 170 aircraft des- 
troved 

The losses suffered by the Canadian 
troops were heavy. the words of Colonel 
Ralstons statement, “lor the lessons 
learned and the advantages gained the 
forces engaged. and particularly the land 
forces, paid a very heavy price. The his- 
tory of similar operations in the past 
serves to indicate that heavy losses are to 
he expected in amphibious operations of 
this type directed against a fortified coast- 
line held by a determined and alert enemy 
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Lieut. W. A. Osilvie 


The Flag Signal” (a Canadian armoured regiment, England, September, 1942) 


W.A Ogilvie 


Tanks on the Downs’ (a Canadian armoured regiment, England, September, 1942) From a watercolour by 


From a watercolour by Lieut 
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From a drawing by Lieut. W. A. Ogilvie 
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Loading Anti-Tank Guns’. Incident of combined operations training 


(a Canadian armoured regiment, England, September, 19492). From a 
drawing by Lieut. W. A. Osilvie 


Contro! Car with Jeeps and Tank 
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“Canadian Tanks Manoeuvring™ (a Canadian armoured regiment, England, September, 1942). 


From a water- 


colour by Lieut. W. A. Ogilvie 


The sorrow occasioned by these losses, 
incurred in a service which those concerned 
knew in advance to be one of exceptional 
danger, was, however, somewhat mod- 
erated by the pride felt (to quote General 
\icNaughton again) “in the performance 
and the courage and the skill of our men” 
The qualities displayed by the troops were 
recognized in the awards for gallantry 
announced in October, headed by that of 
the Victoria Cross to Lieutenant-Colonel 
C C. 1. Merritt of the South Saskatchewan 
Regiment, the first Canadian to receive 
the Cross in this war. Faced with a task 
as difficult as any assigned to troops in 
the last war, the Canadian units concerned 
acquitted themselves in a manner which 
holds out the highest promise for the day 
when they meet the enemy upon a larger 
battlefield 


Training for Attack 


Before and after the Dieppe raid, prep- 
arations for the future offensive continued 
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at high pressure Units continued to 
practise the strenuous ‘battle drill” which 
since its inception has done so much for 
the toughness, the morale and the skill of 
the British armies. The training in the 
technique of combined operations so 
essential to any army whose offensive must 
begin with a sea crossing which, as 
previously explained, was engaged in by 
the First Canadian Army on a large scale 
in 1942, continued, until it might almost 
be said that the Canadian force in Britain 
now constitutes an amphibious army which 
finds itself thoroughly at home on board 
ship or in the small craft which are used 
to set troops ashore on coasts held by the 
enemy. The gaps in the ranks of the units 
which fought at Dieppe were filled with 
new men; and the formations and units 
newly arrived from Canada were given 
additional intensive training to fit them 
for their places in the great operations to 
come 

In the scheme of 
Canadians as of all 


training. of the 
troops in Britain, 
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“Artillery Vehicle Park’ (a Canadian field regiment, England, autumn, 1942). From a watercolour by Lieut. 
E. J. Hughes 


large-scale field manoeuvres play an im- 
portant part. In March of 1943 a partic- 
ularly large and significant exercise took 
place, lasting for a fortnight and covering 
a large part of the surface of England. This 
was Exercise “Spartan, which ac- 
curately described by The Times (London) 
as ‘the greatest offensive exercise ever 
staged in the military history of these 
islands’. In this exercise General Me- 
Naughton commanded a large mixed Army 
of Canadian and British troops 

Be it noted that, unlike the exercises of 
earlier years, this was an invasion rather 
than an anti-invasion “scheme The as- 
sumption was that the “British” Army 
under General McNaughton had crossed 
the Channel from Britain to the Continent 
and was advancing from an_ already 
established bridgehead to meet and destroy 
German forces. From the forward edge of 
their bridgehead in three southern counties 
the “British” Army, which included the 
Guards Armoured Division as well as 
Canadian armoured formations, went for- 


ward to encounter the “enemy , com- 
manded by Lieutenant-General J]. H 
Gammell, who rushed to meet them in a 
manner which Rommel in his palmy days 
could not have bettered. The battle which 
followed raged over hundreds of square 
miles of Central England, including in its 
scope the Chiltern Hills and the outskirts 
of London on the east and the Cotswolds 
on the west. General McNaughton ar- 
mour was mainly on his left flank, where 
it carried out a wide outflanking march 
through the area about Cirencester and 
Towcester. The heaviest actual fighting, 
however, fell to the infantry in his centre, 
where the ancient university city of 
Oxford found itself the focus of the battle 

Two features of the exercise call for 
special note One was the work of the 
Engineers. [The enemy, as he fell back 
before the advancing British forces, carried 
out enormous theoretical demolitions, in- 
cluding the destruction of something like 
200 bridges across the Thames and lesser 
streams. If the “British Army was to 
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Assault Landing’. Canadian troops training in the technique of combined operations. From a watercolour 
by Lieut. W. A. Osilvie 


come to grips with the enemy, all the most 
important of these had to be replaced; and 
through successive days and nights, as the 
advance continued, the sappers toiled at 
the task of bridging one river after another 
sometimes in the face of enemy air attack 
which now and then was adjudged to have 
set the work back. The Engineers have 
occasionally complained of not being sut- 
ficiently employed in exercises. This com- 
plaint was not heard during Exercise 
“Spartan. The other striking feature was 
the employment on both sides of very 
powerful air forces, organized in composite 
groups including bombers, fighters, fighter- 
hombers and reconnaissance aircraft. The 
work of these forces fundamentally affected 
the action at almost every point. Co- 
operation between the Army and_ the 
R_A_.F. was organized on the lines laid down 
by experience in Libya, and was highly 
Satisiactory 

When “Cease Fire’ sounded, the 
“British” Army had advanced deeply into 
enemy territory, and was in position on a 
line running north-west from London to- 
wards Rugby, ready to go forward for the 
killing blow 

[his was a highly strenuous exercise, 
constituting a most searching test of the 


morale and endurance of the troops 
emploved. They passed it with flying 
colours. Every observer bore witness to 
the spirit of the Canadian units. who at 
the end of many days of an experience as 
gruelling as any likely to be encountered 
short of the actual battlefield, were more 
than ready to go on until they had pushed 
the “enemy back into the North Sea 


Canadians in North -\frica 


[he Canadian Army Overseas is to-day 
a very highly trained army; the best- 
trained army, perhaps, that the Dominion 
has ever possessed The best preparation 
for battle, however, is battle itself; and of 
this the Canadians, to their very great 
regret, have had little experience To 
obtain for as many officers and men as 
possible actual experience of battle condi- 
tions has been an aim of the Canadian 
authorities; and at the end of 1942 the 
Anglo-American enterprise in North Africa 
offered the best opportunity that had yet 
arisen in this respect 

The most was made of it. In December 
arrangements were made with the War 
Office for the attachment of a group of 
Canadian officers and soldiers to General 
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\nderson's First British Army in Tunisia 
This first group numbered about 150 all 
ranks. They left for the theatre of war at 
once, and were followed, month by month 
by further groups of varying strength In 
the course of the fighting in this theatre, 
in consequence, several hundred selected 
(‘anadians have had opportunities of prac- 
tising their military tasks under fire and 
acquiring those final elements of military 
knowledge which can best be learned under 
such conditions 

[he arrival of the first body of Can- 
adians in North Africa was announced on 5 
January, 1943. The group included officers 
and men of all the arms and services. They 
were absorbed into appropriate units of the 
l-irst Army and proceeded to perform the 
tasks before them precisely as though they 
had been reinforcements supplied to these 
units from British sources in the normal 
way. Thus a Canadian infantry captain or 
major might (and often did) find himself 
commanding a company in a_ famous 
English regiment; a Canadian medical 
othcer would find himself in charge of a 
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ANADIAN ARMY IN: BRITAIN 1942-1943 
section of a field ambulance of the 
R AMC. and superintending the treat- 
ment and evacuation of casualties under 
fire: while a sergeant of the Royal Canadian 
Signals might find himself doing the 
responsible work of his rank in a brigade 
signal section. This procedure ensured for 
the Canadians concerned the largest pos- 
sible practical experience of warfare during 
their time in Tunisia’ [That they were 
often in the front of the battle was attested 
by the first Canadian casualty list from 
funisia, published on 5 April. It listed 
thirteen casualties, including two officers 
and one NCO. killed) By April men ot 
the first group to go to North Africa were 
returning to their units in England They 
brought with them many warm _ recom- 
mendations from those with whom they 
had served in the theatre of war; and they 
themselves spoke in terms of admiration 
of the spirit and skill of the British troops 
among whom they had found themselves 
and declared that the experience had been 
valuable beyond words. At the time ot 
writing, attachments to North Africa are 


Across the Wire’. Practising a dawn landing similar to that effected at Dieppe, Canadian troops attack under 
cover of a smoke screen. From a gouache drawing by Lieut. W. A. Ogilvie 
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“At a Crossroads 


England, April, 1942). From a watercolour by Lieut 
W. A. Ogilvie 


From a gouache drawing by Lieut W. A. Osilvie 


(Canadian medium artillery, 
“Night Convoy . 
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“Canadian Bofors Gunners: Maintenance” (a Canadian light anti-aircraft battery at a fighter station, England). 
From a watercolour by Lieut. W. A. Ogilvie 


"Cat'and ‘Arch’ at Work’ (Canadian Forestry Corps, Scottish Highlands, spring, 1942). From a watercolour i 
by Lieut. W. A. Ogilvie ee 


still being arranged in the largest numbers 
that the British authorities can accom- 
modate 

While some Canadians were going out 
to the Mediterranean for their first exper- 
ience of active operations, others, who 
had long served in that area, were return- 
ing from it. At Christmas of 1942 the 
tunnellers who had been employed on the 
fortifications of Gibraltar, many of them 
since 1940, were brought back to join the 
main body of their comrades in England 
Before their departure they received the 
thanks of General Mason MacFarlane, the 
Governor of Gibraltar, for the contrib- 
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ution which they had made to the security 
of the fortress 


Fighting the German Air Force 

Dieppe and North Africa do not quite 
exhaust the story of Canadian army 
contact with the enemy during the past 
year. There are now many Canadian anti- 
aircraft units in England, and these have 
been repeatedly in action against the 
“sneak raiders’ who still slip across the 
Channel to bomb the little towns and 
villages of Southern England. There were 
few Canadian anti-aircraft troops in Britain 
in the days of the really heavy enemy air 
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attacks; nowadays the batteries complain 
bitterly that the Luftwaffe comes too 
seldom and in too small numbers to give 
them proper employment. Bringing down 
these hit-and-run raiders, who are often 
visible from a gunsite only for half a 
dozen seconds, is a task calling for the 
greatest skill and alertness. In spite of 
these conditions, the units the light 
batteries with their 40-millimetre Bofors, 
and the heavy with their big 3.7's — have 
inflicted increasing losses on the enemy 
Occasionally a larger opportunity pre- 
sents itself, One such was on the day of 


October, 1942: Men of a Canadian armoured division 
arrive in a British port. 


Dieppe, when a light anti-aircraft regiment 
which had sent a considerable detachment 
to take part in the raid deployed guns on 
the English Coast as a protection against 
Luftwaffe interference with the returning 
raiders) German aircraft duly appeared. 
and “A good deal of enthusiastic and 
useful shooting was produced from detach- 
ments consisting of drivers and cooks 
etc, in absence of gun crews on raid 

[he unit computed the bag as three enem: 
aircraft shot down into the sea and two 


damaged More recently, another AA 
unit got an unusual opportunity, when a 


formation of 1&8 enemy aircraft incautiously 
ventured within its range One was shot 
down and three damaged before the 
enemy got out of range again’ Thanks to 
such episodes, the Canadian record of air- 
craft destroyed mounts steadily month 
by month Nor is the work of the Artillery 
the whole story, for a considerable number 
of enemy planes have been brought down 
by machine-gun fire 

Women s 


The Canadian \rmy Corps 


Late in 1942 the first detachments of 
a new corps of the Canadian Army arrived 
in the Lnited Kingdom. This was the 
Canadian Womens Army Corps, estab- 
lished with a view to making it possible for 
women to undertake a large variety of 
clerical and other duties in static military 
establishments, thereby freeing men_ tor 
service in the field 

The first contingent of the CW.AC 
reached London on 4 November. The 
young women composing it found awaiting 
them comfortable quarters which had been 
prepared against their arrival. Within a 
few days a large number of them had been 
taken into employment in the various 
branches of Canadian Military Head- 
quarters and were learning the duties which 
they were to take over from soldier clerks 
who have since gone out to units in the 
field 

The first contingent was followed by 
others, and approximately 450 members of 
the C W.AC. are on the strength of the 
Canadian Army Overseas at the time of 
writing. The number will increase, for 
while C.W_A.C. personnel cannot be em- 
ployed with field units, it is intended to 
use them not only at Canadian Militar, 
Headquarters but also in the important 
establishments in the area occupied by the 
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During manoeuvres in 1942, General McNaughton, ac- 

companied by General Crerar (commanding a Canadian 

corps) and General Roberts, watches the progress of opera- 
tions 
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Through fire and water: One stage of an obstacle course at 
the Canadian training school overseas serves to symbolize 
the toughness of modern training. 
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Top left:—The late Major- 

General H. L. N. Salmon, who 

was appointed to the command 

of a Canadian division in 

September, 1942, photograph- 

ed with two of his. steff 
officers. 


Bottom left:—Dieppe, 19 

August, 1942: On a vessel 

lying off the town, machine 

aunners of the Toronto Scottish 

Regiment prepare to deal with 
enemy aircraft. 


Richt:_General McNaughton 
dressed in dungerees, photo- 
graphed at a tank demonstra- 
tion with General Sansom, 
who early in 1943 “a 
appointed to the command o 
3 Canadian corps 


Below: Exercise Spartan 

March, 1943: A Canadian 

orry crosses a folding boat 

bridee, one of the many 

constructed during these men- 

seuvres by the Royal Canadian 
Eneineers 
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February, 1943: His Majesty the King, followed by General Roberts, enters a carrier during 4 visit to a Canadian 
army tank brigade 


Canadian Reinforcement Units The 
women of the C WAC. are already per- 
forming a great variety of duties. They 
serve as clerks and stenographers; they 
drive the lighter types of military motor 
vehicles. maintaining their own machines 
as male drivers do: they serve as switch- 
board operators and dental assistants; and 
they are to man if the word is not 
inappropriate) a base laundry in_ the 
Reinforcement Units area In every field 
which they have so far entered it may be 
said with sober truthfulness that their 
work has been invaluable 

The ranks of the CW AC. overseas 
have been swelled by enlistments made in 
England. The women so enlisted have 
been Canadians resident in the United 
Kingdom, and in some cases the English 
wives of Canadian soldiers. On 19 Febru- 
ary, 1943, Major-General P. J. Montague, 
Senior Officer, Canadian Military Head- 
quarters, took the salute at the passing-out 
parade of the Training Detachment formed 
by the first group of recruits enlisted in 
Britain The moreover, has 
begun to train its own officers overseas 
The candidates for commissions attend 
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special courses held at the Ofhcer Cadet 
Training Unit Wing of the Canadian 
Training School, which has long trained 
male officers. The first group of CW AC 
officer cadets received their certificates ot 
graduation from General \icNaughton on 
2 April, 1943. They were the first women 
to attend the Canadian Training School or 
any similar Canadian establishment in the 
United Kingdom 


The Great Machine 


The administration and maintenance o! 
an army as large as the Canadian force in 
Britain is a task so complex as to defy 
description in brief compass. Something 
of what it entails has been suggested in 
earlier articles. The great variety of base 
establishments administered by General 
Montague from Canadian Military Head- 
quarters cannot even be listed here It 
includes the Reinforcement Units which 
hold and train the men to fill the gaps in 
the ranks of the field army caused by battle 
or other casualties; a group of highly 
efficient hospitals, necessarily increasing in 
number as the Canadian force grows; 
technical establishments, among them a 
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Base Ordnance Workshop and a _ Base 
Ordnance Depot: and units performing 
dozens of other essential services Merely, 
as an example of the work involved in 
meeting the needs of the army, the con- 
tinued constructional labours of the Royal 
(‘anadian [Engineers may be mentioned 
[his corps has built a large proportion of 
the accommodation occupied by the Can- 
adian troops, in the form of hutted camps; 
it has erected buildings for hospitals and 
for other establishments without number; 
it has built roads in camp and _ hospital 
areas, and for the improvement of tactical 
communications; it has laboured constant], 
on defensive works; and it has performed 
a great variety of special tasks at the 
request of the British authorities A 
particular triumph of speed and efficiency 
was the construction on an uncleared site 
of the great aerodrome which was begun 
in May, 1942, completed in three months 
to the point where it could have been used 
in operations, and formally handed over to 
the Royal Canadian Air Force on 16 
October 

[his is the material side of maintaining 
an army; the moral side is of even greater 
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importance. ‘Here the work of the Can- 
adian Auxiliary Services, likewise men- 
tioned in earlier articles, has continued to 
he of tremendous value’ [he comforts and 
services provided for the troops by the 
representatives of the Canadian Legion 
War Services, the Knights of Columbus 
Canadian Army Huts, the Salvation Army 
and the Young Mens Christian Associa- 
tion, and through the generosity of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society (which takes 
a special responsibility for men in hospital) 
have been an inestimable boon 

A word must be said in this connection 
of the work of the Canadian Chaplain 
Service. It is the business of the regi- 
mental padre to be the friend and adviser 
of the soldier, and the manner in which he 
has done this business has had more than a 
little to do with the maintenance of the 
morale of the army. An innovation of the 
past vear has been the “Padres hour , an 
arrangement by which the chaplain is 
given one hour of training time each week 
in which to meet the men of his unit by 
groups for discussion of problems of per- 
sonal religion. The opportunity for these 
informal give-and-take talks has been 


Churchill tanks of a Canadian army tank brigade drawn up for inspection by the King, February, 1943 
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Dieppe, 19 August, 1942: A motor-launch, and landing craft with troops aboard, lying offshore during the 


operation 


(Toronto Scottish Regiment, August, 1942). From an oil painting by Lieut 


Machine Gun Practice, Wales” 
J). Hughes 
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Exercise Spartan’, March, 1943: A Canadian Churchill tank fording 4 strean during the great manoeuvres 


uth Country” (a Canadian armoured regiment, England, autumn, 1942). From an oil 


Canadian Tanks in the So 
painting by Lieut. W. A. Ogilvie 
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General 


Montague takes the salute at the passing-out parade of the first training detachment of the C.W.A.C., 


Wellington Barracks, London, 19 February, 1943. 


welcomed by many of the troops. The 
fashion in which the chaplains have won 
the regard of the men by sharing the 
hardships and perils that fall to them was 
strikingly illustrated at Dieppe, where one 
chaplain was decorated and one men- 
tioned in despatches for bravery in suc- 
couring the wounded under fire, and a 
third, after working for hours among the 
casualties on the fire-swept beach near the 
Casino, chose to remain with the wounded 
men and became a prisoner of war 

The work of Canadian official agencies 
for the benefit of the troops has been 
reinforced to an invaluable extent by the 
kindness both organized and individual 

of the people of Britain. The relation- 
ship between the Canadians and their 
British hosts, always friendly, is to-day 
warmer than ever; and this is duein great 
part to the soldier s appreciation of British 
hospitality, extended under conditions of 
scarcity which make hospitality an unusual 
burden to the host. British civilians, and 
particularly women, have worked indefatig- 
ably in canteens and other welfare estab- 
lishments in the Canadian areas, and by 
their work have made life much pleasanter 
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for the troops; and private hospitality has 
been most generous. [Thousands of soldiers 
have found their way into English homes 
where they are treated as if they were 
members of the family; and what this 
means to a man who has not seen his own 
home and family for many months can he 
readily imagined 


After Three and a Half Years 
The spring of 1943 found the First 


Canadian Army still in England, where 
many of its members had spent nearl\ 


three and a half years without that contact 
with the enemy which they had believed 
to be imminent when they left Canada 
The great battles of the Canadian Army 
Overseas still lay in the future 

Waiting for action is not an easy task, 
even when the time has been spent, as in 
this case, in active and essential prepar- 
ation for the offensive. Such an experience 
is a very severe test for any army, and 
especially for young soldiers who have 
never been in battle The people of 
Canada can take legitimate pride in the 
fact that in these difficult circumstances 
and in spite of the inevitable sense of 
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frustration resulting from the occasions 
when hopes of imminent action were 
disappointed, their troops in Britain have 
borne themselves as befits representatives 
ot the Dominion, have made and kept 
themselves welcome among the British 
people, and have maintained their own 
etficiency and fighting spirit at the highest 
level As these lines are written the 
morale of the Canadian troops is higher. 
and their general battle-worthiness greater, 
than ever before 

For this happy situation there are 
several explanations One has been the 
rapid expansion which has taken place 
In spite of the static role which has so 
far tallen to it, the Canadian Army has 
heen a dynamic organization. It has been 
steadily growing outwards from its smal] 
initial nucleus: it has had the stimulus of 
constantly changing and improving equip- 
ment and organization; and there has 
been plenty of promotion for promising 
men Much is due also to the active 
training policy that has been pursued, to 
battle drill and to combined operations 
training, which have appealed strongly to 
the Canadian soldier And it must be 
added that of late the sense of great events 
impending has been stronger than ever: 
the troops are convinced that their long 
wait is nearly over 

Nevertheless, the result which we have 
described is probably due less to these 
factors than to the fact which General 


Women of the C.W.A.C. 
working as switchboard 
operators at Canadian mili- 
tary headquarters, London. 


THE CANADIAN ARMY IN BRITAIN 


1942-1943 


McNaughton has summed up in the simple 
phrase, “Our men have good common 
sense. [The Canadian troops in Britain 
are an intelligent body of men. They are 
not an army of adventurers or professional 
fighters; they are citizens turned soldier 
who of their own free will have made 
great sacrifices to serve a cause in which 
they deeply believe They regret the 
fact that they have so far been denied 
action; but they know that this has been 
the result of uncontrollable circumstances 
They know that their presence in England 
and their fitness to fight have been abasic 
contribution to the security of the country 
and in this way to the winning of the war 
and they know, moreover, that before the 
war is over they are certain tohave their 
fill of battle, and to share the honour of strik- 
ing the final blow that will liberate Europe 
and the world from the tyranny that has 
darkened the lives of our generation 


Note on the Illustrations 

The photographs used to illustrate this article 
are Canadian Official Military Photographs 

The illustrations also include reproductions of a 
group of pictures by Canadian war artists, additional 
to the selection published in October of last vear 
These are representative of the pictorial record of 
the Canadian Army Overseas which has been 
created since October, 1941, when one artist was 
ittached experimentally to the Historical Section of 
Canadian Military Headquarters. (Under a compre- 
hensive programme lately adopted by the Dominion 
Government, several officer-artists are now engaged 
in depicting the work of the Army in Britain. 
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BURMA LAND OF NATIONALISTS 


by F. BURTON LEACH 


HE Japanese occupation of Burma 

brought that country more into the 
limelight than any previous event in its 
history Since the almost forgotten Bur- 
mese wars, the last of which took place 
nearly sixty vears ago, the country had an 
uneventful existence as a Province of India 
broken only by a local rebellion in 193] 
which attracted some attention, and by its 
separation from India in 1937, which was of 
interest to few. except students of the 
constitutional development of the Empire 
\ few old soldiers had not forgotten the 
five vears which it took to restore order in 
the country in I&&o, and remembered that 
more than one of the leaders in the Great 
War of 1914-18 saw their first service in 
the jungles of Burma. but the idea had 
taken firm root that Burma was as far 
removed from the danger of war as an\ 
country in the world 

\nd so indeed it seemed Ringed 
round nearly all its land frontiers by 
difficult mountainous country, and guarded 
on the west by the sea, what was there 
to fear? In September, 1914, the Emden 
created a temporary scare by its raid 
into the Bay of Bengal, and cut off Rangoon 
from the rest of the world for three weeks 
But the raid was not repeated, and the 
interest which it excited in the project for 
road and rail connection with India soon 
died down. Burma relapsed into its usual 
state of peace and isolation, and its garrison 
was reduced to even less than its former 
strength. Siam and French Indo-China 
were friendly neighbours whom the wildest 
alarmist could not picture as becoming 
aggressive, and China was too much 
occupied in her internal affairs to be able 
even if she so wished, to pay any attention 
to the small country which aiforded her 
only practicable egress to the Indian 
Ocean 

[he idea of Rangoon as a port of China 
which had been seriously discussed in the 
last thirty years of the nineteenth century 
had been scotched by the more detailed 
knowledge of the appalling difficulties of 
the country obtained by later explorers 
[-xplorers they were, for there are people 
still alive who can remember the first 
journey made by a European from the 


Pacific Coast to the Irrawaddy Japan 
was 2,000 miles away and the Japanese 
were still our Allies 


Rangoon Becomes Airport 


[hen came two events, which, though 
few people realized it at the time, changed 
completely the strategic importance of 
Burma. The first was the development of 
air transport, which made Rangoon a port 
of call on the main air line from Europe to 
\ustralia and the Far Last, and put 
Burma, which all through history had been 
at the end of a blind alley. on one of the 
great through routes of the world The 
second was the emergence into the open of 
the war-party in Japan, and the seizure of 
Manchuria, with its inevitable consequence 
of an attack on China 

ven the attack on China seemed for 
the first two or three vears to be unlikely, 
to have any direct effect on Burma 
Yunnan was the remotest province of 
China, and even if the Japanese did reach 
it, there seemed little reason to suppose 
that they would proceed farther and invade 
Burma. Such an invasion by land would 
be a most difficult task, and the British, 
with their undisputed command of the sea, 
could pour reinforcements in much faster 
than any armies could penetrate the moun- 
tains and forests of the Chinese frontier 

So no steps were taken to strengthen 
the defences of Burma, and, for political 
reasons, Indian troops were gradually 
being replaced by Burmans. Of in- 
habitants of the country, some of the hill- 
tribes of the north are fine material, but 
they are few in number. The true Bur- 
mese, who form three-quarters of the 
population, though they showed atter the 
annexation that they had plenty of aptitude 
for guerilla warfare, had never taken 
kindly to the discipline required for regular 
soldiering, and those who had been enlisted 
when the war broke out in 1939 were all 
untried and many even untrained 

Meanwhile the Chinese had. by super- 
human efforts, converted the century-old 
pack-road from Kunming, the capital of 
Yunnan, to Burma into a motor road, in 
order to be able to import through Rangoon 
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the goods they were no longer able to 
obtain through the Pacific ports now in the 
hands of the Japanese 

When, in 1940, France collapsed and 
the French officials in Indo-China accepted 
the Vichy Government, and when, a few 
months later, Japan signed the Tripartite 
Pact with Germany and Italy, the danger 


was clearer, but Britain was too much 
engaged in warding off the threatened 


invasion to be able to spare much help 
to such a far-off part of the Empire and 
was even compelled to close the Burma 
Road to China to the transport of muni- 
tions of war for several months, fortunately 
in the rainy season, when traffic was at its 
lowest 


Vichy Opens Back Door 


Britain, however, still retained com- 
mand of the sea, and the danger to Burma 
still appeared remote, until, in July, 1941, 
the Vichy Government admitted the Japa- 
nese claim to establish bases in Indo-China 

Indo-China only borders Burma for a 
short distance on the extreme east of the 
country, and there are no roads at all across 
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Type of Burman native 


British official photo 


the frontier, but communication between 
Indo-China and Siam is comparatively 
easy. Ihe Siamese forces were quite in- 
sufficient to resist the Japanese, and an 
advance through Siam would bring the 
Japanese to the borders of Burma for 
nearly 1,000 miles. The country along the 
frontier is difficult, but there are several 
directions from which an attack might 
come, and the length of frontier is far too 
great to be defended by the normal gar- 
rison of Burma The danger was no 
longer remote it was close at hand 

Action was taken during the next five 
months, but Malaya as well as Burma was 
threatened, and it was Malaya that 
received preferential treatment. Whether 
more might have been done to strengthen 
the forces in Burma is a question which it 
is at present impossible to answer, but as 
long as the command of the sea in Eastern 
waters was retained, the advantage in com- 
munications was on the side of the Allies 
It was the disaster of Pearl Harbour and 
the loss of the Prince of Wales and the 
Renown which gave Japan the temporary 
control of the Pacific and decided the fate 
of Burma 

The main object of the Japanese in 
attacking Burma was undoubtedly to close 
the Burma Road to China at its port ot 
entry, but Burma had other attractions to 
which they cannot have been blind Its 
harbours are not many and are not able 
to take the largest vessels, but it has a 
number of airfields, and any amount ot 
ground where they can be rapidly con- 
structed within easy bombing distance ot 
India. Also its products, though hardly, 
essential to Japan, are useful and are a 
serious loss to us. India used to take from 
Burma annually a million and a half or two 
million tons of rice, half her petrol and 
kerosene, and a large amount of timber 
In addition, Burma produces useful quan- 
tities of minerals, lead, zinc, and partic- 
ularly wolfram, of which the last was 
probably the most valuable addition to 
Japan's resources. The rest she could get 
more easily and as much as was required 
from Indo-China, the Netherlands East 
Indies, or Malaya, which are nearer to her 
own shores 

Finally, there was the blow to British 
prestige by the conquest of a country of 
250,000 square miles, with a population of 
sixteen millions 
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\lany stories were current at the time 
of the invasion of the assistance given by 
the Burmese to the Japanese, but there is 
little doubt that they were much ex- 
aggerated lhe Burmese are very ignorant 
of world affairs, due, in large part, to the 
geographical isolation of their country and 
their disinclination to leave it. The Indians 
of whom there are about a million in 
Burma, and the Chinese, of whom there 
is a much smaller, but important, resident 
community are, besides the British, the 
only foreigners of whom they know any- 
thing from personal experience 


Irish of the East 


Ihe Burmese are strong nationalists 
with a marked tendency to xenophobia, but 
like all Asiatics they had heard of the 
achievements of Japan, and, naturally 
enough, admired them. This admiration 
was strengthened by the idea that the 
Japanese were their co-religionists, for the 
Burmese are Buddhists, and believed the 
Japanese also to be Buddhists. They had 
no idea of the meaning of Shinto, that this 
was the real religion of Japan, and that 
Japanese Buddhism was only a_ thin 
veneer, and was very different from Budd- 
hism as practised in Burma 

In addition to being ardent nationalists, 
the Burmese have a strong tendency to be 
“agin the Government | Rebellions against 
the Government of the day have always 
been a feature of their history, long before 
the British entered the country 

There is little reason for surprise, there- 
fore, that when the Japanese came over 
the frontier, a certain number of the 
extreme Left Wing, who had already been 
approached by Japanese agents, joined 
them. Their numbers were swelled, as the 
Japanese advance continued, by reinforce- 
ments from the all too numerous lawless 
elements of society who saw before their 
eyes an opportunity for rebellion and loot 
such as had not occurred for generations 
That the Burmese as a whole were pro- 
Japanese, or even anti-British, is not the 
case. A people with such strong nationalist 
feelings could not be expected to have any 
great affection for any foreign government, 
but relations between the two races had 
always been friendly. The mere fact that 
for thirty years the garrison had consisted 
of two British battalions and a few Indian 
troops, showed that there was little real 
discontent 

In the civil administration, the number 
of British officials dwindled year by year, 
as more and more educated Burmans were 
available to fill the higher posts. The 
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reforms of 1937 gave a large measure of 
real responsibility to a government con- 
sisting of a Cabinet of Ministers. all 
Burmans, who were responsible to a House 
of Representatives of 132 Members. all 
elected on a wide franchise. a good half of 
the adult population, women as well as 
men heing entitled to vote 

Letence and foreign relations were the 
only matters of importance reserved to the 
Governor and even in them the Ministers 
were fully consulted, particularly where any 
financial question was involved 

Burmese Not Attracted By Routine 

One grievance of the Legislature and 
the Nlinisters had always been that the 
Burmese had too small a share in the 
detence of their own country. As long as 
Burma was a Province of India, defence 
was the concern of the Central Govern- 
ment of India, who found it easier, cheaper 
and more efficient to employ Indians for 
the purpose. Attempts had been made, in 
the past. to raise troops locally, but they 
had not been very successful. Though the 
average level of intelligence is higher in 
Burma than in India, owing to the long- 
standing system of elementary education 
in monastic schools, the standard of living 
is higher, and Burmans are not keen to 
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serve on the rates of pay which are ample 
to secure excellent recruits in India. Also 
the Burmese, though they make first-rate 
technicians, are not attracted by the routine 
work of the intantry, or by the lonely 
outpost lite which forms a large proportion 
of the soldiering required in the country 

One ot the first steps of the new Govern- 
ment after separation from India in 1937 
was to recruit more Burmese to the Army 
but even the Burmese politicians who were 
most ardent in their demand tor a national 
\rmy, could not induce many recruits to 
come torward When the attack came. it 
had to be met mainly by British and 
Indian troops, assisted by the Chinese. who 
were handicapped by lack of sufficient 
equipment and by long and ditficult com- 
munications with their bases in China 

The story of General Alexander s fight- 
ing retreat through the hottest part of the 
vear against heavy odds is one which has 
not yet been adequately told far 
much has been made of the hostility of the 
Burmese, which was confined to a smal! 
minority, and of the “apathy of the 
remainder, who could hardly be expected 
to put up any resistance to an enemy as 
powerful and as ruthless as the invaders 

It will be 


too 


interesting to see what 


happens when the position is reversed 
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FREEDOM OF EDUCATIONAL 


OPPORTUNITY 


by W. P. PERCIVAL 


ry the request of the Federal Advisory 
Committee on Reconstruction, the 
(‘anada and Newfoundland Education 
\ssociation at its meeting in Victoria, 
British Columbia, last fall, undertook to 
make a survey ol the most urgent edu- 
cational needs of the Dominion of Canada 
and to make recommendations in respect 
thereof. Though a few provincial surveys 
have been conducted previously, this is 
the first occasion upon which an investiga- 
tion has been made of educational needs 
throughout the Dominion 

It was soon decided that the chief 
items to be investigated should be: Health 
\dministration, Teaching Personnel, Cur- 
ricula, Adult Education and Voluntary 
Support, and. further, that an estimate 
should be made of the additional funds 
needed to improve the educational systems 
throughout the Dominion 

[he report reflects the joint opinion 
ot the leaders in education throughout the 
Ldominion that came first from the Survey 
Committee, then from the Directors of the 
(‘anada and Newfoundland Education As- 
sociation 

National progress is linked with progress 
in education. <A generation that neglected 
to educate its children would soon witness 
their deterioration In this age of super 
democracy, when Jack is as good as his 
\laster, and youth as good as age, when 
there is talk of adolescents of nineteen, 
eighteen and even seventeen years of age 
voting and thus having as potent a voice 
in the direction of the country as mature 
individuals, it becomes more necessary 
than ever that they should be able not 
only to read and write but to think, and 
to do that deeply. logically and unsenti- 
mentally. This is asking so much of 
young people that it is obligatory on the 
part of those who grant them privileges and 
rights to ensure the possibility of their 
securing the tools of thinking through a 
sound education 


The Survey Committee deliberately 
placed the possession of good health at the 
head of the new deal in education. It 


would indeed be a new deal for children 
if, when they are sick, they would be 
scientifically cared for and would have all 
their ills attended to as surely as the sun 
would set that day, that all colds would 
be checked in their inceptive stages, that 
all childrens diseases would be controlled 
that they would not have to run the 
gamut of chicken-pox, measles, Gcerman 
measles, whooping cough, and that dread 
but easily controllable. scourge of diph- 
theria.) Coupled with medical attention, 
we need dentists to put childrens teeth in 
order to prevent suffering from decaved 
teeth, lost teeth and pyorrhoea 

That all Canadian children do not have 
the same educational opportunity became 
increasingly clear as the Survey progressed 
Some have good physical conditions, others 
poor; some have good teachers, while 
others have those that are not so satis- 
factory. Children in the city are taught 
by a teacher for the whole day while some 
in rural districts where six, eight or more 
classes are taught by one teacher in one 
classroom obtain no more than thirty or 
forty minutes of instruction per day 

What obtains in different school muni- 
cipalities within a province holds also 
among the provinces. The bald truth is 
that some provinces in this fair Dominion 
provide school buildings, equipment, cur- 
ricula and teacher training that are much 
superior to those provided in others. To 
remedy these conditions and bring the 
weaker to the level of the stronger con- 
stitutes a major problem 

The amount of money spent on the 
schools of Canada last session was 
$146,832.042, being about $65 per pupil 
Of this figure $15 goes to pay sinking 
fund, leaving only $50 for the housing, 
equipment and instruction of pupils, in- 
cluding supervisory services, services of 
school principals and everything else 
This means that a fair sized classroom of 
thirty pupils costs the government and the 
taxpayers of the municipality $1,500 exclu- 
sive of charges for bonded and other 
indebtedness and interest payments 

The report recommends the 
amount of money spent on education be 
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doubled. This may at first appear to be a 
radical recommendation. But let us look at 
some of the things which the people will get 
for their money: services to make children 
healthy, to have their teeth attended to, 
nutritious food for needy children, bringing 
the opportunities of country districts to- 
ward the level provided in the urban 
centres, providing good buildings and 
equipment for all children, transporting to 
school children who live in remote districts, 
keeping pupils in school for a longer period 
of time, training teachers better and paying 
them more equitable salaries, giving scholar- 
ships to gifted children, and providing 
better facilities for the handicapped 

[he figure set for the new expenditures 
does not provide for anything that is 
fantastically idealistic It represents the 
expenditures for a very moderate, practic- 
able advance in education quite in keeping 
with the aspirations and temperament of 
the Canadian people. This advance is 
within the nations reach as soon as the 
necessity for the present extraordinary war 
expenditure is past 

The schools at present do not grip the 
child's whole being sufficiently. That they 
have improved greatly in the present 
generation is undoubted. No longer is 
there constant war between teacher and 
pupil. On the contrary most children like 
school, and school has certainly a great 
influence upon their lives. But it has not 
yet reached that desirable apex at which 
it will enable all boys and girls to attain 
their full stature The crux of this 
problem, of course, is the teacher. When 
teaching attracts the best minds and the 
best personalities in adequate numbers so 
that every pupil will be able to have a 
living inspiration and ideal every year of 
his school life and in every classroom, we 
shall have better school systems 


Health 


The vital practice of health-building 
habits has fallen far below the teaching 
A great advance has been made by intro- 
ducing the teaching of health as a school 
subject, but if it ends in theory the teach- 
ing will be of no avail. School boards 
must provide sanitary schools and all other 
means of promoting good health, teachers 
must see that school desks are adjusted to 
the height of pupils: school doctors must 
prevent children from being exposed to 
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tuberculosis and other diseases and must 
be given the power by law to do so. Plavy- 
grounds must be more adequate to the 
needs of children. (Quarter-acre lots merel\ 
induce children to stand around and get 
into mischief. School grounds of from 
four to ten or more acres with adequate 
apparatus tempt them to engage in health- 
producing exercises and to build right 
social habits 

In the schools of England midday 
meals are being provided as a part of the 
daily routine) An English administrator 
has said: “We cannot train a child with an 
empty stomach to live a full life nor climb 
Parnassus with broken shoes: and the 
light of the lamp of learning gives little 
warmth to the ill-clad boy. Canadian 
schools must also supplement the meals of 
children from homes which cannot buy the 
necessary food 

The immediate bill for providing the 
programme outlined for improving school 
health conditions will be $20,000,000. To 
show that this programme is exacting | 
should say that the amount stated is the 
total annual sum of the expenditures of the 
Departments of Education in several of 
the Canadian provinces, is a considerable 
part of the income of any province of the 
Dominion, and is more than the total 
annual income of some 


Administration 


The administration of schools needs to 
be improved under the four heads of super- 
vision, enlarging the unit of administration 
improving the plant and equipment and 
making the school attendance better 

The working conditions of many teach- 
ers are not conducive to the production of 
the best results. Very often their class- 
rooms are too small, too poorly lighted and 
the number of pupils too large In city 
areas the teachers usually receive help 
from competent supervisors, but the rural 
teachers feel the need for help that does 
not come. So the pupils suffer from their 
inexperience and lack of assistance To 
provide the necessary supervisory facilities 
in the nine provinces will cost another 
million dollars 

Throughout the Dominion of Canada 
there are 20,610 administrative units which 
probably means that well over 100,000 
individuals are on school boards. In some 
districts there are more men and women 
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on the school board than there are pupils 
in the school under their control. Three- 
quarters of the school boards employ only 
one teacher. At least four-fifths of the 
schools throughout the Dominion of Can- 
ada are too small to be effective either 
educationally or financially. This is proved 
by the fact that there are many hundreds 
of school boards where the assessment is 
less than $5,000. Fancy trying to admin- 
ister a school system with a total valuation 
less than that of a small city house! In 
fact, in one of the provinces, one-third of 
all the school boards are so poor that they 
have a total valuation of less than $15,000 
on which to levy taxes for the operation of 
the school. In other words, the wealthiest 
of them, without government assistance, 
would have to impose a tax of 40 mills, 
+ per cent of the value of the property, even 
to pay a teacher a salary of $6000. In 
another province, the spread of taxation is 
so wide that it varies from 3.6 to 200 mills 
We are still in the canal boat days when 
we retain educational administrative sys- 
tems of this type. The injustice of such 
inequalities is further heightened by the 
fact that the units with the high mill rates 
frequently offer the poorest educational 
facilities. Such a condition would be pitiful 
if there were no remedy. The remedy is 
readily at hand, however, in the linking up 
of several adjacent municipalities. One 
strong municipality providing good edu- 
cational facilities is developing from small 
units in many places in Canada, and the 
process would be greatly accelerated if the 
people would put their thoughts together 
and act as men of goodwill in the interest 
of the children 

Some pupils in the older provinces are 
attending school in buildings that are over 
one hundred years old These are ill 
built, ill lighted and ill adapted to modern 
requirements. Thousands of schools are 
dingy and dirty: many of them are without 
modern heating, ventilation, water supply, 
lighting, playgrounds, or library facilities 
Excellent plans for school buildings have 
been designed and many schools have been 
erected according to them. The programme 
needs to be accelerated and completed. In 
addition, because of the depression and the 
war, much new construction has been 
delayed. Altogether, some forty-four mil- 
lion dollars worth of new school buildings 
is imperatively needed throughout the 
Dominion immediately following the cess- 
ation of hostilities 
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To improve school attendance many 
children need to be transported to schools 
The distance at which many children live 
from the school is such that it is un- 
reasonable to expect them to walk or to 
leave the solution of the transportation 
problem to individual families. Hostels 
will solve the problem in many districts 
but in others the school boards should pro- 
vide vans to bring children to school in the 
morning and take them home at night 
The additional annual cost of this service 
will be at least $2,000,000 

The Survey Committee considers that 
all children should be educated to sixteen 
years of age and so recommended. In 
addition, the members think that the 
country will benefit by seeing that all 
children go to school for at least part time 
during their seventeenth and eighteenth 
vears. The adoption of such a policy would 
show that Canada truly cares for her 
children and intends to give them all a 
chance to make the best of themselves 
If a child is educated full time to sixteen 
years of age and half time to eighteen, | 
shall be content to leave him to make his 
own way in life 


The Supply and Training of Teachers 


The public demands certain qualities of 
heart and mind in its teachers. Sound 
scholarship and high professional skill are 
wanted in teachers) To acquire these 
necessitates years of intensive preparation 
Robust health of mind and body, maturity 
of judgment, integrity of character, sympa- 
thetic understanding of youth, enthusiastic 
devotion to duty and a wholesome attitude 
toward life are also required. In addition, 
personal magnetism and leadership are 
essential. In short, prospective teachers 
should be the most capable and most 
promising young people graduating from 
our colleges and schools. What induce- 
ments to choose the teaching profession are 
offered to them 7 

To expect to secure satisfactory per- 
sonnel for the salaries commonly paid to 
Canadian teachers is to expect much. An 
analysis of the salaries paid to school 
teachers in the whole Dominion shows that 
74.9 per cent (55,838 teachers) receive less 
than $1,223 per annum, 499 per cent 
(35.885) less than $782 per annum, and 
24.9 per cent (17,492) less than $537 per 
annum. Of these figures, the median 
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salary of $782 per annum indicates the 
level above and below which is found the 
salaries of fifty per cent of Canadian 
teachers. It is the figure which may be 
taken to indicate the typical salary 

How do the earnings of Canadian 
teachers compare with those of Canadian 
citizens who pay school taxes and send 
their children to Canadian schools? Are 
teachers paid as ell as their fellow citizens 
who are employed in factories, foundries 
breweries, paper-mills, sugar refineries 
flour and teed mills. cotton mills, dairies 
bakeries, tobacco concerns, sawmills, can- 
neries and the like’? The Survey shows 
that the average annual wage of these 
workers in 1940 was $1,207. This. of 
course, was before the days of the cost-ol- 
living bonus 

[he Survey Committee thinks that the 
median salary of teachers all over Canada 
should be equal to that in the province 
which now pays the best salaries. This is 
$1,321 If this median salary is paid to 
teachers it will probably mean that the 
type of person wanted will be attracted to 
the ranks, and, once in the service. will 
probably stay there longer than has been 
the case in the past, for such action will 
make the profession more attractive to able 
and ambitious young people. This should 
result in the schools giving more satisfaction 
to pupil, parent and State 


Curricula 


Luring the past decade, school curricula 
have been greatly revised and improved in 
every province of the Dominion with the 
result that the courses of study offered 
compare favourably with those obtainable 
elsewhere in the English-speaking world 

[he emphasis has been changed from 
the teaching of subjects to a deep realiza- 
tion that the child to be taught is the 
raison d étre tor the school, ie. the follow- 
ing should be stressed 


| [he establishment of principles of 
morality 

2 The importance of physical well-being 
[he inculcation of worthy citizenship 
and the building up of good social 
customs 

4. The implanting of right attitudes to- 
ward work 

5. Training for citizenship 
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Ihe school curricula are thus showing 
a tendency to break away from their 
former single track to attord cultural 
vocational, avocational, social and charac- 
ter-torming educational experiences suit- 
able to the demands otf individual lives 

\t the same time it is becoming rather 
widely recognized that children’ must 
prepare themselves in some way to make a 
living and that the school can play its 
part in the process. [The day has probably 
dawned when no person should reach 
adulthood without having become skilled 
in at least one art or cratt An education 
that leads toward such a goal would be 
revolutionary in Canada Yet this is the 
object at which the Survey Committee 
aims 

Ihe tendency to include provision tor 
the more practical subjects on school pro- 
grammes ot study will, if persisted in. cause 
many commonly prevailing ideas to be 
modified, eg 


| That all pupils must follow the same 
curriculum 
2 That the so-called “academic subjects 


alone are worth learning and that onl, 

they can produce an educated man 

That entrance to college is the sole aim 

of secondary education 

4 That the present rigid and somewhat 
“stock college entrance requirements 
are the best or only criteria for admis- 
sion to the various faculties of univer- 


sities 

5 That education is only for those who 
can pay part or the whole of the cost 

© That a school term should consist of 
but one hundred and ninety to two 
hundred days per annum 

j That schools should close at 330 or 
400 pm. each day 


lhe criterion for the offerings should 
not be uniformity. They should be con- 
ditioned by the tastes, aptitudes and 
temperaments of pupils and the varying 
length of their school lives The plea for 
wide choices of subject matter and for 
making subjects appeal to children does 
not mean that the courses must be made 
unduly easy. The ideal is to have each 
pupil working always at the maximum of 
his ability 


Hitherto school offerings have been too 
similar for boys and girls) When girls 
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were allowed to enter secondary schools it 
was thought that they should follow the 
boys curriculum. Provision for some dif- 
ferentiation, however, is inevitable if boys 
and girls are to be trained along lines that 
will fit their needs As girls may he 
expected to be more domesticated than boys 
they should have their tastes cultivated 
along useful home lines) Many women 
have more time for reading than have men 
[his tact of life should be recognized in the 
schools to the extent that girls tastes in 
literature should be nurtured with great 
care, and the encouragement given to them 
to read the treasures of the past should be 
enormous. lhey should be well schooled 
in reading materials for every age. as they 
will probably be expected to care for their 
children, their parents and grandparents, as 
well, perhaps, as younger and older brothers 
and sisters 

Household science or home economics 
cannot be overlooked for any girl who is to 
perform the functions that can naturally 
he expected of her laste in dress is 
essential for every woman who wishes to 
make the most of herself and her family, 
\ttractiveness in home furnishings, decora- 
tions and appointments must be taught if 
men and women are to be surrounded with 
beauty The choice, preparation and man- 
ner of serving of food should be learned by 
every girl from experts who have studied 
the science and art of balanced diets and 
other tood requirements. A knowledge ot 
the rules of etiquette is needed by all 

[he taste and abilities of boys should 
similarly be developed in the English 
language. As they will perform much of 
the business of the world they should be 
trained in the technical perfections of the 
language. lor this purpose a_ printing 
shop has advantages. There the boy 
learns the importance of spelling, punctu- 
ation, spacing, size and kinds of type, and 
what is useful and ornamental in lettering 
[he actual manipulation of type has 
yractical advantages that cannot be gain- 
said As the cost of operating a printing 
shop is comparatively small, these advan- 
tages should be sought for boys 


In view of these facts, a large and 
growing body of opinion is moving toward 
the relaxation of the requirements that 
certain traditional subjects be compulsory 
for high-school graduation and admission 
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to higher institutions of learning, and is 
tending to allow pupils, who so desire, to 
choose those subjects that have a greater 
functional value) Though the voices in 
favour of retaining the old are numerous 
and influential. it is probably true that. it 
as large a percentage of Canadian pupils 
is to remain in school as in the United 
States, the old emphasis on certain com- 
pulsory academic requirements for all must 
be relaxed as it has been there. Some 
pupils will always want to follow academic 
courses, but many a boy and girl would 
stay in school, for example. to study 
[:nglish, French, art, music, stenography 
and typewriting, domestic science or indus- 
trial arts and bookkeeping, who have no 
taste for, and little ability in, Latin, Greek 
algebra, geometry and physics 

A great advance would be made if all 
educational authorities throughout the 
Dominion would accept, for school gradua- 
tion, the completion of any approved 
provincial high-school curriculum extend- 
ing over four years after the completion of 
the elementary school. Such a programme 
should be accepted without other restrict- 
ing academic qualifications for admission to 
any university, normal school, technical 
school, agricultural college, or other institu- 
tion of higher learning Based on such 
standards, institutions themselves could set 
up their own methods otf selection for 
continuation and graduation 

The time has probably come when the 
call for the more practical subjects has 
reached the irresistible stage It has been 
helped by the demands of the war which 
have revealed the necessity for men and 
women skilled in the use of machines in 
business and shop. The technical expert 
indeed. and his machines, have saved the 
day tor civilization several times during 
the course of the war and it is likely that 
they will do so many times more This 
call is going to be continued and intensified 
after the cessation of hostilities The 
manual labourer also will emerge trom the 
war with an added dignity a condition 
which will be retained in the generations 
to come, for both national needs and social 
demands will require it 

Moreover, with the close of the war 
Labour will demand for all demobilized 
men the right to work, and the oppor- 
tunities for the employment of boys and 
girls of school age will be diminished. Young 
people, therefore, should be encouraged to 
stay in school. The best inducement that 
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can be offered them is curricula which will 
meet their needs 

In up-to-date city schools nowadays 
the single-track curriculum has been re- 
placed by the multiple curriculum in which 
pupils have their choice of such curricula 
as the college preparatory, the commercial 
the agricultural, the industrial and the 
home economics. In all curricula’ the 
students take English, health and social 
studies, but the other subjects are diverse 
In the commercial course, for example 
pupils take correspondence, bookkeeping 
typewriting, shorthand and office practice 
In the home economics curriculum § the 
other subjects include nutrition, cooking 
textiles and dressmaking, art, interior 
decoration, and household management 

lo meet the needs of small towns and 
rural communities a new kind of high 
school is required that will offer to the 
pupils there the same facilities as are 
available in more favoured communities 
Where there are many comparatively 
small communities within a narrow radius, 
one school can offer one or two curricula: 
others should suit pupils that desire 
different courses of study. Pupils should be 
encouraged to go to the school that meets 
their needs and, when necessary and so 
long as they can profit from the courses 
they should be given help toward trans- 
portation or subsistence allowances. We 
need many more high schools in Canada 
where offerings will be available for trades 
such as cabinet making, drafting, radio 
making and repair, machine shop, metal 
work, home mechanics, automobile repair 
motor mechanics, foundry work, weaving, 
tailoring, jewellery, ceramics, printing, for- 
ging, pattern making, concrete work 


Extra-curricular Activities 


[he school is hampered greatly in 
developing pupils as fully as it would like 
because of the traditional limitations of the 
school day, the shortness of the school 
session and the physical capacities of the 
teachers, who find the additional burden of 
extra-curricular activities strenuous after 
a hard day in the regular classroom. To 
perform this work effectively, it is probable 
that the school day and the school year 
should be lengthened, particularly for 
pupils in the high-school grades. More- 
over, special teachers should be engaged 
for these activities so that teachers em- 
ployed for regular classroom work can 
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devote their full time to it. There is no 
good reason why the school day for older 
pupils should close at 3.30 pm. or 400 
pm. daily and why the summer vacation 
should extend over eleven or twelve 
weeks. If the school day and session are 
lengthened, pupils might be able to do all 
their work and play during the new school 
hours and might follow, at least in part 
the practice of the English public schools 
that utilize a portion of the daylight hours 
for recreation and other forms ol! social 
development 


Guidance Programme 


When all pupils followed the same pro- 
gramme of studies and upon leaving school 
went on a tarm, to a certain factory or to 
college, guidance programmes may not 
have been greatly needed. But to-day 
when pupils stay in school greatly varying 
lengths of time, when the emotional strain 
of life is great, when pupils have the 
opportunity of following diverse curricula 
and entering a thousand different avenues 
following their exit from school, guidance is 
essential during school days. The guidance 
programme must be carefully planned if 
pupils are to achieve the maximum of 
which they are capable 

In order that pupils may receive the 
fullest benefit from their school life and 
that square pegs should not be placed in 
round holes, it is essential that children be 
given not haphazard or even well inten- 
tioned amateur advice but professional 
guidance. Such guidance should apply to 
all phases of living from the rudiments of 
building good health, through the various 
features of school and home life, to playing 
a goodly part in moulding the character of 
the individual and giving him occupational 
advice 

Few greater misfortunes can overtake a 
country than letting children meander into 
vocations, each stumbling by chance into 
the one he follows. It is of immense 
importance that some time before each 
pupil leaves school he should have a 
reasonable idea of the kind of work for 
which he is fitted and which he will enjoy 


The Education of Exceptional Children 


The schools of Canada have never 
tackled seriously the problems concerning 
gifted and retarded children. More atten- 
tion has indeed been paid to the latter than 
to the former, probably with a view to 
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keeping them from being too great a 
charge upon society. On the basis of 
American statistics, however, there are 
probably two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand out of the two million, one 
hundred and sixty-five thousand Canadian 
school children who are too dull to profit 
by the regular classroom instruction; an- 
other twenty thousand are so bright that 
they should be separated from the re- 
mainder if they are to develop into the 
leaders of men that nature intended them 
to he 

lo care for dull children, some six or 
seven hundred special classes have been 
established throughout the Dominion In 
these classes there are perhaps eight 
thousand pupils. If all the children were 
adequately cared tor, the number of special 
classes needed would probably be about 
five thousand 

lhe curricula required for these children 
are very difterent from those suited to 
normal pupils. Though many can learn to 
read and write and assimilate other charac- 
teristics of an ordinary schooling, they 
must do so at a slower pace than that at 
which most of their fellows proceed If 
such conditions were to prevail, the school 
life of these boys and girls would then be 
more pleasant and more profitable, for they 
would not be irked by constant stimulation 
to work beyond their powers. Much hand- 
work must be introduced into the curricula 
for these pupils. If the State will provide 
adequate facilities for these children it will 
place thousands of them on the road to 
usefulness and self-realization. If it fails 
to do so, it will still pay the costs but in 
less desirable ways 

Gifted children have been entirely, 
neglected Throughout the Dominion, ac- 
cording to recent information, there are 
but four special classes for these potential 
future leaders. For all gifted children the 
curricula should be greatly enriched. Acce- 
leration should be allowed in some excep- 
tional cases, but the real solution is to 
provide different curricula. Many such 
pupils are unable to remain in_ school 
hecause their parents cannot provide for 
them <A _ system of scholarships should 
therefore be established so that those who 
need financial assistance would be enabled 
to continue their studies. The amount of 
the scholarship would vary according to 
the need in each case, but the total imme- 
diately required would probably be 
$3,000,000 per annum 


FREEDOM OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Junior Colleges or \dvan ed Sec ondar\ 
d+ hool 


With the cessation of hostilities, it 
seems clear that youth will be encouraged 
to stay in school longer than ever before 
It is probable, therefore, that the present 
length of the school course will not meet 
all the needs of the future) Some new 
procedure should thus be introduced into 
Canada to care for these expanding needs 
If some junior colleges or advanced secon- 
dary schools could be attached to the 
largest high schools, students could be 
offered the advantages desired 

These advanced secondary schools would 
be of college grade and would carry college 
credit to those who wished to continue 
their education in colleges. The curricula 
would be at least as varied as in the high 
schools. Many pupils would satisfy their 
needs by transferring from one curriculum 
to another. The pupil who has followed 
the academic curriculum to the end of the 
eleventh or twelfth vear may care to follow 
the commercial curriculum for a year or 
two. Similarly the girl who has completed 
the commercial curriculum could go on 
with the household science curriculum 
Naturally a large percentage of pupils 
would wish to continue with advanced work 
in the curriculum they have pursued 
throughout the high-school course. The 
agricultural curriculum, for example, could 
be made very rich and could be expected to 
improve this basic industry and to fit 
boys to appreciate farm work better and 
to make a better living in that occupation 

Canadian schools require some definite 
terminal points and curricula to meet the 
needs of pupils who will stay to sixteen, 
eighteen or more years of age. A fourteen- 
year system should be aimed at, but each 
province must decide the form that will 
best meet its circumstances. In some, a 
6-4-4 plan may suit, in others a 10-4, or a 
7-7 plan 


Offerings for Returned Men and Women 


Special courses should be offered to 
enable the demobilized man and woman 
to make a living, to improve their chances 
of profitable occupation or to enter higher 
institutions of learning as speedily as 
possible In the last named case, the 
desideratum should not be that those 
demobilized be compelled to reach any 
formal standard of fifty per cent in this 
and that but that they should obtain the 
recommendation of the interested staff of 
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the school, indicating that they are capable 
of carrying on with work of the calibre 
demanded by the higher schools. In other 
words, the only test for men and women 
who return from active service to civilian 
life and wish to enter university, college 
or technical school should be the measure 
of their ability to perform the work 
required 


Visual Aids and Radio 


Full use should be made of the newer 
tools of education such as the film and the 
radio. The former probably marks an 
advance in education comparable with that 
made when the printed page displaced the 
handwritten manuscript 


Visual aids in education must be 
adapted to the circumstances under which 
they are to be used. The requirements of 
the Peace River are not those of Montreal 
Nevertheless, good use can be made of 
them everywhere by progressive teachers 
Adequate film libraries are imperative, as 
is the provision of good projection equip- 
ment in the schools. As a great deal of 
expense is involved, local school boards 
will require much assistance in making 
visual aids available for their schools 


Broadcasting for classroom instruction 
must continue to be the responsibility of 
the provincial departments of education, 
but there is ample place for programmes 
of an inspirational and broadly informative 
character which should be regular features 
of the national net-work 


School Finance 


It is vital to the welfare of the schools 
that a greater proportion of the annual 
school revenues be made available for the 
three major school needs, viz., (1) teachers 
salaries, (2) instructional equipment and 
pupils supplies, (3) ordinary maintenance 
of the school plant. As far as possible, by 
the organization of larger areas for school 
administration and through other means, 
a pay-as-you-go policy should be adopted 
to meet the cost of new school buildings or 
additions to existing ones. The solution of 
this problem would satisfy one of the most 
vexatious school difficulties 


It is generally conceded that taxation 
levied on property assessment only, for 
school purposes, is no longer adequate 
If a more equal educational opportunity is 


Copies of the report may be obtained upon application to the writer. 
it be good, bad or indifferent, all people interested in the welfare of youth should read it. 


to be offered to every child it will be 
necessary to secure school monies from 
all those sources where the present-day 
wealth of the people is found. Taxes on 
real property no longer represent the chief 
possible source of school revenues, and a 
continued dependence on this almost sole 
source of school income will result in 
further and increased inequality of school 
opportunities for Canadian girls and boys 


One of the recommendations of the 
report is that the capital expenses for 
schools be paid for out of special funds 
Obviously a school municipality that has 
a good sized debt cannot offer the same 
school facilities to pupils that one can that 
is free of debt, and the opportunities for 
children are restricted in such communities 


In order to help poor areas to maintain 
their schools, most of the provinces have 
attempted to apportion their legislative 
grants on equalizing bases, the larger pro- 
portional grants going to areas where the 
need is greatest. Such equalization grants 
need to be increased greatly in all provinces 


That the amount of money spent on 
education is just about one-half of what 
it should be if we had a system that would 
satisfy reasonable modern needs is shown 
by the fact that to the present expenditure 
of $146.832,.642 an additional annual ex- 
pense of $144,000,000 is needed and 
another $59,260,000 for capital expenses. 
The will of the Canadian people to meet 
the need will mark the measure of their 
appreciation of the advance that should 
be made in education 


President Roosevelt has defined four 
freedoms which are needed in the post-war 
world, namely: Freedom of Worship, Free- 
dom from Want, Freedom from Fear, and 
Freedom of Speech. I respectfully suggest 
that the people of the world need a fifth 
freedom, namely, Freedom of Educational 
Opportunity. The recommendations of our 
Survey Committee will, in my opinion, if 
fully implemented and followed up, provide 
an education that will merit granting to 
future citizens the responsibilities of free 
men. The programme suggested will, | 
believe, be the best in the world to-day 
When implemented it will give to Canadian 
children the educational opportunities they 
need and deserve, and will go a long way 
toward placing Canada in an even higher 
rank among the nations of the world than 
it now holds 
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Meaning and Origin of Names 
by J. H. CORRY* 


THe origin of names of geographical features in 

Canada contains a historical background of 
explorers, ftur-traders, pioneers, settlers, and many 
others, who, by their endeavours, have bestowed 
on us the Canada of the present The following 
examples may serve to illustrate how vitally 
geographical names are linked to a _ countrys 
educational life 


Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, was named 
after Queen Charlotte, the consort of George 
Ill. Charlotte Sophia, daughter of Charles Louis 
reigning Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, was born 
May 19, 1744. Her marriage took place September 
® 1761, and she died November 17, 1818, leaving 
nine sons and six daughters. Portraits of George 
111 and Queen Charlotte, by Reynolds, hang in the 
\ssembly chamber of the Parliament Buildings at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, was tounded, 1749, at 
the expense of the Imperial Government under the 
direction of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations, and was named after George Montague 
Dunk, second Earl of Halifax, first Lord Commis- 
sioner. A scheme for a settlement is said to have 
originated with the people of Massachusetts, who, in 
calling the attention of the Government to the claims 
and encroachments of the French on the territory of 
\cadia, suggested the necessity as well as the great 
commercial advantage to be derived from such an 
undertaking \ plan was accordingly submitted to 
the Government in the autumn of 1748, and being 
warmly supported by Lord Halifax, advertisements 
soon appeared under sanction of His Majesty's 
authority offering to convey to Nova Scotia, army 
and navy veterans and workmen generally, to 
maintain them for twelve months at the public 
expense and to supply them with arms and ammuni- 
tion for defence and with materials and articles 
proper for clearing the land, erecting dwellings and 
prosecuting the fishery. In a short time 1,176 
settlers and their families volunteered, and Parlia- 
ment voted £40,000 (the first of several grants 
Early in May, 1749, thirteen transports and a sloop 
of war, under the command of the Honourable 
Edward Cornwallis, appointed  captain- 
general and governor of Nova Scotia, 9 May, 1749, 
sailed for that country The town was laid out 
and the settlers drew for their lots 


Svdney, Nova Scotia, was established in 1783 
by Governor Des Barres and named after Thomas 
Townshend, Viscount Sydney, 1732-1800, secretary 
for the colonies 


Saint John, New Brunswick, takes its name 
from the river discovered by Champlain on St. John 
Baptist’s Day, 24 June, 1604. Its charter dates from 
18 May, 1785, the second anniversary of the landing 


*Secretarvy, The Geographic Board of Canada 


SOME CANADIAN CITIES 


of the Loyalists within its limits. It was known for 
the first two vears as Parr or Parrtown, a name 
given to it by request of Governor Parr of Nov: 
Scotia. The part of the present city lying west o 
the harbour was named Carleton in 1784, in honour 
ot Sir Guy Carleton (Baron Dorchester), com 
mander in chief of the British forces in North 
\merica. This name, however, was dropped in 
1889 on its union with Saint John; the name Carleton 
still survives in common usage, where reterence is 
made to the Carleton side of the harbour 


Fredericton, New Brunswick, ccmmemcrates 
the second son of George II1. On 22 February, 1785 
Thomas Carleton, the first governor of the Province 
of New Brunswick, formed in 1784 by detaching a 
portion from Nova Scotia, formulated in council a 
series of regulations “for the speedy building and 
orderly settlement of a town at St. Anne's point on 
the River St. John, to be called Frederick Town 
after His Royal Highness the Bishop of Osnaburg 
named Osnaburg a vear or two earlier by Lovalist 
settlers; and prior to this known as St. Anne's 


Quebec, Quebec, is an Indian word meaning 
“the river narrows here’. It is the oldest city in 
Canada, having been founded in 1008 when Cham- 
plain built a tort (Habitation de Québec) where he 
spent the ensuing winter. Seventy-three vears earlier 
Jacques Cartier had sailed up the St. Lawrence and 
landed near the same spot, wintering in a creek not 
far from the town of Stadacona 


Montreal, Quebec, takes its name from the 
mountain at whose base it lies, named Mont Royal 
by Jacques Cartier in 1535. The city was founded 
17 May, 1042. Champlain had selected the site 
thirty-one vears before as adapted for a settlement 


Sherbrooke, Quebec, derived its name in I8I8 
from Sir John Sherbrooke, then Governor General 
who is said to have visited the village at that time, 
but there is no authentic record of his ever having 
made the visit. Previous to that time it was known 


as the Lower Forks 


Ottawa, Ontario, was so named in 1854 after the 
river near which it is situated. The name commem- 
orates an Indian tribe called the Ottawas, who lived 
in the early part of the seventeenth century on 
Manitoulin Island and the shores of Georgian Bay 
The Ottawas, whose name comes from “adawe’ to 
trade, were noted as inter-tribal traders and bar- 
terers, who claimed exclusive control of the Ottawa 
River. Queen Victoria selected Ottawa as the 
capital of the Dominion in 1857 


To be continued 
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CATTLE 
RANCHING IN 
BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


by CONRAD O'BRIEN FFRENCH 


A SPRING wind whistled all night: in 
the morning the streets of Lytton 
.ere all puddled with rain, and new snow 
ad dusted the mountains bevond the 
raser Canyon: but the sun soon came out 
and lit up the stormy scene Deep in its 
trough the river glistened coldly like a 
ibbon of burnished steel. Vancouver with 
ts vastness of streets and houses. its tiara 
of snow-capped mountains and busy ship- 
ping belonged to vesterday following up 
the river, | had limped into Lytton with 
slight engine trouble The car would not 
he ready until noon and | decided to 
explore Lytton A good beginning in a 
new district is to read the notices that 
usually decorate police stations “Animals 
\ct that was a good beginning ‘An 
act. it said, ‘to prevent domestic animals 
from running at large. Horses. it  in- 
formed me, ‘were domestic animals, also 
the Bovine species by whatever technical 
or familiar names known. A fine speci- 
men of humanity with an intelligent face 
and a courteous manner came out of the 
police station ‘Simon Fraser. he said 
had crossed the continent in 1808 and had 
acquired four horses from the Atnah 
Indians of the upper Fraser River, which he 
used as pack animals [he British Colum- 
hia police certainly do credit to the Empire 
Horses had later been raised at Kamloops 
and at Alexandria, 500 animals being kept 
at each place before the middle of the last 
century The existence of a herd of wild 
horses in the Nicola district and elsewhere 
,as no doubt due to the escape of some of 
these animals In 1869 a count of no less 
than 4.500 wild cattle, —kerae Naturae 
vas made by American squatters in this 
vicinity [hese wild herds eventually he- 
came a problem to the early ranchers of 
the interior for they roamed the range 
using up pasture and luring away the 


ranchers stock Although horses appeared 
in the interior betore they appeared on the 
coast the reverse was the case with cattle 

[he first cattle recorded in what is 
now the Province of British Columbia were 
at Fort Langley in 1829, some twenty vears 
atter attempts at agriculture had been made 
hy l-raser and later hy [Daniel William 
Harmon of the North-West Company 

Shortiy atter the International Settle- 
ment of the 4%th Parallel in 1840. the 
Hudsons Bay Companys cattle on Van- 
couver Island increased to such an extent 
that it became difficult to herd them 
Cattle disappeared into the woods and 
many of them were killed by the Indians 

Ihe California Gold Drama _ followed 
but it was not until the early sixties that 
the dust of British Columbia s interior was 
raised by cattle in any quantity This 
development followed closely the promulga- 
tion of the First Pre-emption Act in |&o0 
and was contemporaneous with the beginning 
of the Cariboo Gold Rush, which brought 
thousands of prospectors to that area 

A few vears later a Customs House was 
established at Osoyoos in charge of J. C 
Haynes. From him we learn of the name 
of Thomas Ellis, who settled at Penticton 
in 1865, where he acquired a comparatively 
small piece of land near Skaha Lake He 
brought in 127 head of cattle from Oregon 
with a view to supplying the Cariboo 
markets. Later. with increased means he 
added to his holdings until his land 
measured 31.000 acres and stretched from 
Okanagan Lake to the boundary line 

[his was a beautiful cattle country and 
it must have been a gratifying sight for 
this pioneer to view his cattle grazing over 
a thousand smiling hills The Ellis stock 
was driven from his ranch at Keremeos, via 
Princeton, to Hope. which meant negotia- 
ting the treacherous Hope Pass. altogether 
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a two weeks journey [rom there the 
cattle were shipped down the [Fraser on 
board the William /rving and other famous 
stern-wheelers of the time On the return 
trip the cowboys brought back supplies for 
the ranch Thus Ellis became the first 
cattle king in British Columbia, if not in 
Canada: for cattle raising did not develop 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan tor twelve 
vears alter it had started in the colony 
Incidentally. this astute man did not 
confine his toresight and pioneering to 
cattle. for in 1874 he planted the first 
apple tree in what is now a well-known 
fruit-growing district 

Before the Cariboo excitement had 
died down the beet-raising industry was 
well established in the interior In lol 
a settlement was tormed at Kelowna and 
Lumley. and three vears later J. Bar- 
nard located the B \ Ranch and stocked 
it with 400 head of horses. which were 
brought up trom Mexico by the famous 
British Columbia horseman, Steve Tingley 
In the same vear the Coldstream Ranch ot 
1.000 acres developed in Vernon, and 
William Fortune started the Fortune 
Ranch at Kamloops 

\bout this time the first settlers 
arrived in Chilliwack, and the Bohanan 
Ranch, the Borland and Comer Ranches 
and the Australian Ranch all came into 
being Numbers of cattle were driven 
from Oregon into the Cariboo to meet the 
demands of the gold prospectors. These 
cattle thrived and increased on the local 
bunchgrass. which for richness and flavour 
cannot be excelled 

\ gradual improvement in prices ot 
farm products from 1896 to 1914, coupled 
with the building of railways, contributed 
to the westward expansion of Canadian 
agriculture World War lent greater 
impetus to land settlement as well as to 
wheat growing lThere came the post-war 
depression, a serious enough matter in 
itself.* but when on top of it there came 


drought, the income of both farmers and 
ranchers was seriously affected Competi- 
tion for land forced ranchers to increase 
the security of their tenure at considerable 
additional expense and at a time when 
costs of production were relatively high 
and cattle prices on the decline) Nor have 
the acute problems of the cattle industry 
been eased by the periodical fluctuations ot 
beef prices. Drought, too, created a serious 
grass shortage and to many ranchers the 
development of irrigation became vita! 
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The Thompson River showing freight train threading its way up the canyon 


There are now sixty-eight larger cattle 
ranches in British Columbia and many 
small ranches. and according to figures 
issued by the Provincial Department of 
\griculture a grand total of 47,580 cattle 
were shipped during 1942 

lo get a more concise view of the 
British Columbia ranching world of to-day 
one must divide it into two parts, the 
ICamlcops Nicola district in the south 
and the Cariboo — Chilcotin district in the 
north Of these areas the one centred on 
Nicola is regarded as the most profitable 
cattle country west of the Rockies 

[he Cariboo Highway lies invitingl, 
before one at Lytton. [or some distance 
it threads its way through a mountainous 
country along the | hompson River to- 
ward the east’ [The landscape opens out 
a rolling country of hills, blue and silver 
oredominate, where bunchgrass and sage 
‘row on a golden soil. Ihe sky was 
cloudless and bluebirds sang their plaintive 
notes The car was mended and | drove 
in the direction of the Douglas Lake 
Ranch The gravel road twists and turns 
amid the undulations of the Thompson 
Indians country. In the bottoms, amid 
groves of aspen and cottonwood, beside 
rushing brooks and open clearings, each 
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detail of the country s beauty becomes 
revealed until the whole landscape sings 
as one speeds along leaving a shameless 
trail of dust behind 

Passing Nicola Lake the road begins 
to climb toward the east’ In a fertile 
hollow below the road lies the Guichon 
outfit. [he Guichon brothers, who came 
trom France, are well-known in the cattle 
and horse world of British Columbia and 
have a model ranch [hey are neighbours 
of the Douglas Lake Ranch 

Ihe Douglas Lake Cattle Company 
own 150.000 acres and their ranch buildings 
are beautifully situated on an_ isthmus 
hetween two lakes. The general layout is 
very pleasing with whitewashed barns 
outbuildings and stockades standing among 
tall poplars. and around the ranch are 
hills. A strong wind ruffled the surface 
of the lakes giving companies of wild 
ducks a rough ride, while flocks of buttalo 
hirds and orioles flew from the high 
corrals Nly host grasped my hand and 
led the way to the ranch house The 
ranch was established in I&&6 by the 
shrewd and hard-working son of an English 
butcher called Graves, with the object of 
supplying beef to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway construction gangs then at work 
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oked upon as the most profitable district in the British Columbia ranching world 


Nicola Lake district is lo 


The Douglas Leke Ranch is beautifully situated on an isthmus between two lakes 
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in the district. Graves had as one ot his 
partners WC Ward. a banker. who 
eventually acquired the whole concern by 
buving out his partners The Douglas 
Lake Cattle Company is now owned by his 
children 

One awakes to hear the stirring of birds 
long betore six is sounded on a hanging 
ploughshare by the Chinese Cook. each 
stroke resounding with pleasurable deter- 
mination, ‘Come and get it’ A little later 
| was striding across the early morning 
shadows of the poplars to my _ porridge 
eggs and bacon, and grilled cakes bathed 
in maple syrup, at the bunkhouse It was 
a cloudless morning with a ripple on the 
lake and a chill in the air lhe morning 
\as to be spent cutting out steer We rode 
out under the ranch gateway in ga\ 
colours and a cloud of dust 

| rode beside Joe Coutlee, the cattle 
foreman, a romantic figure of French 
descent with a toughening drop of Indian 
blood in his veins There is a fund of 
stories told about him and how his judg- 
ment of cattle is not to be surpassed 
Once while returning to the ranch up the 
Cariboo Highway after shipping cattle 
he was attacked by Indians who supposed 
him to have some whisky in his saddle-bags 
One of these lept onto Joes horse from 
behind and stabbed him fourteen times in 
the back. None but a man of Joe Coutlee’s 
courage and vitality would have survived 
such wounds.__Joe has three idiosyncrasies 
one is a taste for rum, another is a pre- 
ference for sleeping on the floor, and the 
third is his own aftair As strong drink 
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was torbidden on the ranch, this might 
have been untortunate for Joe, to whom it 
Was a natural form of relaxation, but his 
boss knew just when ‘to put the telescope 
to his blind eve tor Joe was worth his 
weight in gold 

lhe personnel of a ranch, like a ship's 
company. can either make or marr its 
success, and it is greatly due to such 
characters as Joe. the cattle foreman 
Bob Bearisto. the book-keeper. | » 
Godley, the saddler. and Bryan Chance 
who has risen through all the ranks to 
his present position of manager, that the 
owners have found it possible to make the 
Youglas Lake Ranch the largest outfit in 
(‘anada_ Bob Bearisto is no more. but in 
his day the ranch hands had complete 
trust in his word He was a rock of human 
dependability in his setting of ledgers 
saddles. ropes and sombreros Some ot the 
boys would go for years without inquiring 
about their balance ‘How do I stand 
Bob > they would finally ask Some would 
find a couple of hundred dollars to thei 
credit, others would be in debt, but there 
would never be any doubt about it Bob 
was their bank; the ranch their lite 

Most white cowboys come from Alberta 
After the failure of the prairie farm crop 
there were plenty of first-class men to be 
had on the ranches, but these have now 
become absorbed by war services Nor- 
mally the Douglas Lake Ranch employs 
150 men during the summer harvest season 
Who is going to gather the hay crop ot 
1943 > Who is going to feed the hungry 
stock throughout the winter months 
where is the labour and where the gasoline ” 
Ihe ranch hand is the highest paid agri- 
cultural worker anywhere; even during the 
depression they never were paid less than 
$25.00 a month, the normal wage being 
$3000 a month To-day they are paid 
$2.00 a day against $75.00 a month paid 
by some ranchers during the last war 
Ranch labour is mostly unskilled and 
transient or else drawn from local Indians 
Indians are usually working off credit 
which they call ‘Jawbone 

In peacetime the Kamloops— Nicola 
district employment bill was high: it 
exceeded that paid by ranchers in the 
Cariboo Chilcotin district, and is near! 
four times that of the Cypress Hills — [n 
1939 charges for hired field work or con- 
tract labour in British Columbia averaged 
$415.00 per ranch or ten per cent of the 
total operating expense This overhead ts 
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Above: Much of the labour is drawn from the loca! 

ndians. These are usually working off credit which 
they call “Jawbone 

Right loe Coutlee, the cattle foreman, rides in 


ng the steer to select them for shipment. He 
points them out with a stick 


higher than anywhere else in Canada _ It 
s. therefore. obviously important that the 
abour obtained should be efficient. [For 
nstance, whereas one man is capable of 
handling 150 head, another might scarcely, 
be able to cope with 20) On this question 
the all-important matter of profit and loss 
depends 

We rode a mile or so trom the ranch 
vhere the boys had rounded up some 
x00 steers in a sheltered hollow by the 
ake. for the wind was cold Ninety per 
cent of the range or beef cattle in the 
province are either straight Heretords or a 
Hereftord-Shorthorn cross Joe rode in 
among them to select beasts for shipment 
pointing them out with a= stick The 
recollection of that morning is one of dust. 
white faces and staring eves. of moments of 
wild animation when the herd would first 


Ninety per cent of the range cattle in the province are either straight Herefords or a Hereford-Shorthorn cross 
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deploy and then bunch up again like the 
sudden opening and closing of a fan. Cut 
out trom his fellows the selected steer then 
galloped up to join the others grazing on 
the hill In spite of all. the whole operation 
was calmly executed. no fuss. no noise 
\ steer. his muzzle filled with porcupine 
quills, had to be roped: we left him to 
the bovs 

Until the outbreak of war this zone was 
the second most profitable one for ranching 
in Canada: coming next to the foothills 
where a rancher realized an average income 
of $2.047.00 a year against $1.140 00 or 
37 percent of the average capital in the 
Kamloops—Nicola district 
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But it is time to leave this district and 
to move north to the Caribeo and so to 
Williams Lake. which is the gateway to the 


Chilcotin area’ \laking my bow to the 
[Douglas Lake Ranch and striking north 
through Kamloc ys and on to the historical 
stage halt of Clinton, | passed through the 
[-xeter outfit, better known as the 100 
\lile House, and trom there on up to 
Williams Lake This is the biggest ship- 
ping centre for cattle in British Columbia 
trom whence over 10.000 head of cattle 
were shipped last vear From here | 
turned westward and on to Alkali Lake 
Ihe Alkali Lake Ranch is one of the 
most prosperous in this district The 
ranch house commands a magnificent view 
of the lake and its surrounding alfalfa 
meadows On all sides hills climb up to a 
plateau-land of good pasturage Although 
British Columbia has over 10,000,000 acres 
of range land. much of which is as vet 
untouched, it has a relatively small amount 
of grassland compared with the foothills 
that is, it has a shortage of suitable land for 
production of winter feed: it also has 
rugged areas and arid sections insufficientl\ 
irrigated This large expanse of country is 
in general, a forested one, with grasslands 
confined mainly to the larger valleys The 
upper reaches of the hills are covered with 
pine. Of recent years these timber ranges 
have been used to good advantage, but 
there are large areas of low grassland which 
have suffered from continual over-grazing 
On an average the British Columbia cal 
crop is only 350 per cent; this is partly due 
to range conditions and partly to a poor 
breeding efficiency of bulls 
lhe dry farm of the Alkali Lake 


lhe gumbo 


outfit lies upon the plateau 


lle 


road was slippery with recent rain and the 
young and enthusiastic boss almost tailed 
to make it with his car; we had to bach 
down the precipitous grade and rush it 
[he haymakers on the tarm had stopped 
work for their midday meal and the horses 
were being watered at the artificial dew- 
pond; a faint breeze rotated the tan pump 
\ll around us was a distant panorama o! 
mountains | was shown how a single 
strand of electrified wire ol low voltage 
can be used to keep cattle out of the hay 
meadow We stopped to talk to the boys 


they were all either Indians or Hali- 
breeds lhe plateau is an_ interesting 
study in grasses. herbs and tlowers [There 


are clusters of range flowers everywhere 


triliums and mariposa the bashtu 
shooting star and the detiant balsam root 
and many others 

lhe best crite: 
bandry is the condition of the range 


lilies 


of good stock hus 


sav ‘the excellence of a beast goes in 
through its mouth Wise ranchers use 
upper ranges in summer and conserve 


lower range land during the growing season 
Bunchgrass is palatable whereas dwar! 
blue grass and wormwood ts less so 
last predominate where the range has been 


hese 


over-grazed 

The mistake of over-grazing is dearl\ 
paid for It destroys the top soil Diseases 
due to deficiencies in forage appear among 
stock due to the lack of the more nutritious 
plants Besides, over-grazing is an invita- 
tion to that most unwelcome of visitors. the 
grasshopper 

The grasshopper appears all tre- 
quently, and it would indeed be a boon to 
the rancher if some more practical and 
economical means were discovered of over- 
coming this cyclic pest by co-operating 
with nature It is a pity. tor instance. to 
shoot hawks, which eat mice and mice eat 
grasshoppers, and hawks themselves are 
very partial to a grasshopper diet Thus 
the shooting of hawks causes both mice 
and grasshoppers to get out of hand It is 
even more senseless to shoot the crow for 
he. of all birds, is the ranchers ally in the 
war on grasshoppers 

On our return to the ranch house we 
found the ranchers wife making ice-cream 
in preparation for a Sunday picnic. These 
Sunday gatherings attract the whole neigh- 
hourhood Ranchers take turns in inviting 
all to some beauty spot on their property 
where a hundred guests or more usuall\ 
foregather. Upon a soft grassy spot by the 
creek, the picnic cloth is spread and every 
family brings provender;: each housewife 


too 
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Alkali L ake district and Fraser Canyon. Much of the 

British Columbian range land is timbered. Wise 

ranchers use upper ranges in summer and conserve the 
ower range land during the growing season 


vies with the other in the excellence of her 
pies the cloth is well spread, well cov- 
ered and well attended) Cowboys in their 
hest braided belts and ten gallon hats 
compete in doing justice to the gay as- 
sembly of girls and dishes The young 
people meet and laugh and love — Indians 
too, ride down trom their village to witness 
the assembly and to gamble on the hall 
vame that follows the feast 

But. alas. there is another side to this 
picture of revelry Ranchers stand talk- 
ing together. the look on their faces tells 
us that all is not well) On inquiry you 
will be told that these men are facing a 
sloomy outlook indeed lor many vears 
they have doggedly carried their ranches 
through great adversity and now that war 
has brought with it a ray of hope. an 
acute labour shortage is threatening the 
whole of the British Columbian cattle 
industr\ 

It seems certain that all surplus hay 
will be cleaned out by this spring It 
there are insutticient harvesters to gather 
the full hay crop this summer it will mean : 
that the rancher either keeps his herd and 


takes a chance on losing most of it should 


n winter prove a hard one, or disposes 

ot his herd, or that portion of it for ich oO 96 
good steers fetched from $9 25 in the fall to 
ve has no hay a case e resu >. 

, $12 00 in the spring at the Calgary market 
vill almost surely be heavy marketings hick 
this vear. followed by greatly reduced 

the herd regulated by the Government and subject 
production ither can a herd of goo 

It to seasonal changes. was ten cents per 
heet ci > he bu up again over nigh 

re px on the hoot. for steers [his ceiling 


4 


| his then Is the outlook lor the heet is not directed at cattle but at the price of Oe 
industry if no provision is made with meat The monev which the consumer a 
respect to the labour supply now pays tor his beet goes 53.5 per cent to ; ; Re 
. But, to review the past year, things the rancher. 22 per cent to the retailer ; 
have not been too bad and they may well 20 per cent to the packer and the rest is ae 


be better in the future if ranchers can only 
hold on Mi arketings have been somewhat 
irregular, due to the uncertainty of War- 


divided between market costs and trans- 
portation 


A ranchers wite prepares ice-cream for the Sunday At the Sunday picnics cowboys compete to do justice 
picnic to the gay assembly of girls and dishes fe: 


} 
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The Cariboo Highway passes through the old 100 Mile Ranch corrals 


Cattle like resting in the sheltered bottoms of this country of rolling hills 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK Newfoundland [Education Association [Dr 
Percival is President of the Association and Mo 
(chairman of the Survey Committee, which 
is presently engaged in working out plans 
lor post-war educational reconstruction in 
collaboration with Dr. Cyril James Com- 
mittee Dr Percival has long held numer- 


\lajor ©. Stacey: see biographical 
sketches in Journals for August and 
October, 1942, and July, 1941 


ous distinguished positions in the edu- ~ 
f Burton Leach, CIE. w ell-known cational field, and is at present (to mention :. gt 
authority on Burmese subjects and autnor only a tew ofl his offices) lL irector ol Paes | 
ot The Future of Burma, went to Burma in Protestant. Education. Deputy Minister Fie a 
the Indian Civil Service in 1905 became and English Secretary, Department of ae 
Deputy ¢ ommissioner in 1913, Commis- Education, Quebec: Secretary of the 
sioner in 1925, and was Chief Secretary ng Council of Education of the Protestant = 
Burma, 1930-1932, Committee and of the Protestant Central 
In 1934 Nir Leach retired and became Board of Examiners: Patron, Historical Caan” , 
Political Sec retary to the Burma Chamber = Society \rgenteuil County: Honorary Resnetttt 
of Commerce, 1934-1938 President. Quebec Provincial Council ot ees, 
Home and School: Vice-President, \lon- . 
treal Committee World Federation of Edu- 
atio 
Walter Pilling Percival, Ph.D. author 
ot many books and articles and editor of . 
several publications dealing with edu- 
cational matters, this month provides us Captain Conrad |. OBrien-firench 
vith an exposition of the recent report of | see biographical sketch in Journal for April 
the Survey Committee of the Canada and = 1943 
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The Long Ships Passing 
Lakes bv WALTER HAVIGHURSI 
\facMillan, 1942, $3.50 

Unique in the geography ot the earth are the 

Seas of sweet as the Jesuits called the vast 
lakes that opened a way from the St. Lawrence into 
the western wilderness. [Those early ind 
priest-explorers sought a way to China the 
hes of the Orient and unwittingly found a kingdom 
ind resources, “a shining 

spacious into the con 


water 


vovageurs 
ind 
ric 
of more varied wealth 
waterway intricate and 
tinent s heart 

The French explorers entered the Great Lakes 
hy a wilderness route up the Ottawa River and the 
\lattawa. through Lake Nipissing and French River 
(seeorgian Bay learned Lake 
Huron first and mapped it accurately, while Lake 
was still a mysterious sea and Lake 
the Lake of the Illinois) was but vaguely 
Nicolet died believing there were but tour 
Lake Erie had not been discovered when he 
los?) Mir. Havighurst’s opening chapter 
ind the Mapmakers, tells briefly but with 
and charm the story of the more tamous 
rovaveurs. and of the heroic French missionaries 
whose efforts to Christianize the Indians led them 
farther and tarther into the unknown country We 
hear of Brule and Nicolet, commissioned by Cham 
plain, of Marquette and Joliet Menard and (laude 
\llouez. their sufferings and incredible tortitude 
ymong the savage tribes in the untamed wilderness 
ind of the amazing extent of their discoveries 
Father Hennepin appears in his character of 
:dventurer rather than priest, and although he has 
1 notorious gilt ol enlarging upon history, his six 
s in the New World were undoubtedly, crowded 
with travel and adventure. Once while a prisoner 
of the Sioux. in 1o80, he made this remarkable 
prophecy It were easy to build on the sides ot 
these great Lakes an Infinite Number of considerable 
owns. which might have Communication one with 
inother by Navigation for Five Hundred Leagues 
together, and by an inconceivable Commerce w hich 
would establish itself among them 

Walter Havighurst is singularly well fitted to 
tell the story of the fulfilment of Hennepin’s pro 
phecy. Born in Wisconsin, the son of a college 
protessor he learned to splice a rope on the Great 
|_akes’ ore-boats and had sailed in a dozen steam 
ind sailing vessels in the Atlantic and Pacific betore 
graduating from college. He is prouder ot his A B 
able seaman papers) than of his academic degrees 
from Denver and Columbia Universities and King's 
College, London. Besides doing extensive research 
for his book The Upper Mississippi in the Rivers of 
America series, he had devoted much time to travel 
and study in the whole lakes district The Ohio 
shore of Lake Erie was the scene of his novel The 
Quiet Shore. He knows intimately the straits and 
rivers. the canals, which overcome the falls and 
rapids, marking differences in lake levels, and the 
and cities. of which he visited some thirty 
large and small, between Duluth and Buffalo while 
gathering material for this book. He says, “Every 
where | found record-breaking activity Last sum 
mer was a banner season for their trade, with a 
movement of over eighty million tons of iron ore 

ot strong 
sense of the Mr 
Havighurst and 
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vigour 
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ports 


ind with a 
his 
readable 


a delightful stvle 
historic significance of 
has written a most 


task 
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important book — His chapter titles are often poetic 
and unusually suggestive: [he Five Sisters, Sawdust 
on the Wind, Smoke Clouds Blowing, Deep Voices 
at the Soo, Death in the Copper Country, and | 
Hear America Singing, are a tew of the notable ones 
He shows us the missionaries followed by the tur 
traders, with thet ereat fleets of canoes, carrying 
peltries to Montreal and Quebec, to the swing ot 
songs, and the vanished fleet of sailing 
almost two thousand of them whitening 
the trade lanes of the 880s. Then in the middle 
decades of the last century came the famous im 
migrant boats, their decks crowded with house hold 
roods, and waggon lashed to the rigging 
carrving multitudes of German, Irish and Sc indi 
navian settlers to the rich western territories | he 
splendid passenger steamers of the same period and 
the gradually evolving treighters atter the Ca, il War 
toreshadowed the lake fleets of to day 

Linked with the growth of the ports and cities 
the arrival of waves ot immigrants, the changing 
character ot vessels plying the trade routes are the 
names of grand old pioneers, of ship owners and 
captains and of settlers who made history Lhe 
iuthor tells many a racy story of these people ot 
George Stuntz, founder of Duluth, “tough as a 
Juniper bush and stubborn as muskeg | ot Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft, triend of the Indians, geologist 
and ethnologist, of Douglass Houghton, state 
geologist of Michigan and first discoverer ot the 
great copper ranges of Lake Superior, ot John Nfuu 
coming trom Scotland as a boy of eleven to help hi 
Scottish father carve out a home in the new world 
where he was to play a picturesque and usetul part 
in the nation s first significant px shicy of conservation 

Shipwrecks and forest fires with their tragic los 
of life are the shadows in the glowing picture ot 
lake progress The lakes still take their toll in the 
terrific storms that sweep over them, but in these 
davs of storm warnings, radio, splendid charts and 
aids to navigation, calamities are fortunately rarer 
and are not characterized by the horrors that in 
earlier davs brought many a good ship and its crew 
and passengers to an untimely end Around the 
lake ports one still hears tales of the Great Freeze 
the Big Storm, of grand old ships, which disappeared 
without a trace, and of dreadful fires which destroved 
whole towns and great lumbering enterprises. | hese 
stories abound in the Havighurst book No less 
thrilling are the chapters on the discovery of iron 
and copper and the tremendous development which 
followed 

\s the publisher says, “Here are scenes that 
have meaning for all America: the teeming lite of the 
Detroit River (‘the shortest and busiest river in the 
world’), the aloof repose of Mackinac Island with 
the long ships passing through the straits where 
Nicolet looked westward with a wild surmise, the 
throaty whistles drifting over the Soo and echoing 
back from the Canadian hills, the wilderness islands 
and the dreaming coasts and the dramatic midland 
cities rising above blue water The Great Lakes are 
the heart of North America, whose pulse beats 
plainly along their many shores 


The book is beautifully produced, with a vers 
complete index and bibliography. The map and 
many delightful line drawings are the work of John 
O'Hara Cosgrave Il. One can believe that his 
many pictures of schooners, steamers J 


bovageurs 
vessels 


heel 


tankers and 
even of wrecks would satisfy the exacting standard 
of the old lake mariners and ship builders 
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